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SUMMA RY 

TMs seminar was organized In pursuance of resolution 1,231, adopted by 
the General Coriference at its fifteenth session. It was held at the Primary 
Teacher Training Schoo' at Bouak^S (Unesco/Spccial Fund Pi'oject), The 
Ivory Coast authorities and Uncsco were responsible for Ihe material prep- 
aration and the intellectual and technical or^p.niTati n of the conference. 

The conference w*as attended by teachers on the staff of primary teacher 
training colleges receiving aid from Unesco and UNDP (Special Fund) or 
from Unicef, or assistance under various bilateral arrangements, and also 
by persons working, under the French technical co*ope,*a1ion system, at 
the educational television centre at Bouak€, The United Kingdom sent an 
observer. The purpose ot the meeting was to consider ways and means of 
putting the syllabuses of teacher-training colleges and subsequently those 
of primary schools on an interdisciplinary footing. 
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INTEIODUCTION 



A. NATURE, DATE AND PU\CE OF THE MEETING; PARTICIPANTS, CONSULTANTS 

1. This seminar, organized in pursuance of resolution 1,231 adopted by the General Conference of 
Uncsco at its fifteenth session, was held at the Primary Teacher Training School at Bouak^ 

(Unesco/Special Fund Project), which was kindly placed at the disposal of the Organization by the 
Government of the Ivory Coast. The competent Ivory Coast authorities and the Unesco Secretariat 
were jointly responsible for the material preparation and the intellectual and technical organization 
of the meeting. 

2. The main participants were members of the teaching staffs of the other primary teacher-training 
colleges set up by Unesco in Cameroon, the Ivory Coast, Niger and Togo, with the assistance 

of the United Nations Development Programme (Special F\ind) and Unicef and with bilateral assis- 
tance, and the staff operating the French bilateral assistance programme, who were working in co- 
operation with the educational television centre at Houak^. The United Kingdonr sent an observer, 
a specialist on education in the developing countries, to attend the meeting, 

3. The purpose of the meeting was to consider ways and nieans of putting the programmes of 
teacher-training colleges, and subsequently of primary schools, on an interdisciplinary basis . 

It must be borne in mind that this new approach to leaclier training is nierely part of a more general 
move to review*^ s ructures and methods as well as curricula. 

4. Another poiiii to mention is the unusual method used to prepare for the meeting. It is no use 
hoping for radical changes rn the attitudes and methods of primary school teachers unless they 

themselves take part in the study and introduction of the proposed changes. In view of this, the 
preparation of the working document to serve as the basis for the seminar proceeded as follows; 

The consultants and the Secretariat first drew up a draft document, based on their own expe- 
rience and on such little material as is available on the subject of interdisciplinary methods; 

this draft, deliberately couched in tentative terms, was o’stributed to future participants well 
beforehand to give time for it to be discussed in teacher- training colleges and for comments to 
be sent in to the Secretariat and to consultants, 

lastly, the consultants and the Secretariat incorporated the comments and suggestions received 
in the final version of the working paper which was to guide participants in their work. 

Thanks to tliis procedure, participants were materially and psychologically prepared for the 
discussion, right from the beginning of the debates, which saved a considerable amount of time. 

5. Throughout the discussions, participants, consultants and Secretariat members were constantly 
aware of the novelty of the undertaking and of the difficulties attciidant on it. The report that 

follows does not, therefore, claim to solve all the problems involved in introducing an interdisci- 
plinary system irto primary teacher training and primary scliools. It is, however, hoped that it will 
provide a solid foundation on the basis of which the teacher- training colleges concerned and all similar 
institutions will be able to reorganize their syllabuses and teaching methods. Our thanks are due to 
the following; 

Mrs, J. \V, Barnard, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Education 
Mr. A. Hiancheri, Inspector- General of Education (France) 

Mr. .1. Adcr, charge de mission at tlic Ministry of Education 

Mr. M. Lallez, professcur agr^g6 . Director of CHEFKl) (Gentrc dc Recherche et de Forma- 
fion cn Education) at tlic Saint CToud Higher Teacher Train!]. ^ College, wlio made a decisive 
w oiitrlbution to the meeting, 
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The Secretariat was represented by th« following: 

Messrs E, Armerding of the Teacher Training Division (Education Sector); 

D. Najman, Director of the Division; 

A, Lestage, Chief of the Division of Curricula and Research, Director of the Seminar, 
6, A short bibliography on the subject of the interdisciplinary system will be supplied on request. 



B. ORGANIZATION OF WORK AND STAGES OF THE SEMINAR 

It was decided in the course of the consultations preceding the seminar that the first day would be 
set aside for a general debate dealing firstly with the subjects to be discussed and the order in 
which they should be dealt with and secondly with the methods of work to be adopted. 

As regards the first point - subjects to be discussed - it was agreed, at least provisionally, to 
keep to the work programme proposed in the original document. This meant that the work of the 
seminar would proceed as follows: 

First stage : The meeting would concentrate on demonstrating that it is advantageous, urgent 
and indeed essential to replace the traditional teaching system by a system that is far more inter' 
disciplinary in character. For it would be unreasonable to investigate the methods used in an inter- 
disciplinary system without first going into the arguments in its favour. Thus the object of thisfirst 
stage was to provide an opportunity for defining what was meant by an interdisciplinary system and 
determining what specific forms it might take, whilst at the same time making It clear that this sys- 
tem is relative in its application and that it in no way implies merging all disciplines in one. bu* Can 
be applied in varying measure, according to the level of the class and the subjects to be taught. 

Second stage: Before even seeking to determine how. in practical terms, the various subjects 

could be interlinked, the meeting would endeavour to ascertain what repercussions interdisciplinary 
teaching will have on training. It presupposes a new attitude, in regard to both the material taught 
and to those w'^ho are taught, and a profound modification both of the teacher's idea of himself and of 
his attitude towards his fellow teachers. All these new aspects of training can and indeed should be 
clarified without delay, because they are important ^n themselves, quite regardless of w'hat is being 
taught; and because they will lead to a general reassessment of attitudes. Unless teachers are 
capable of making this change, it is completely useless to investigate the methods used in an inter- 
disciplinary system. 

Third stage ; After these general considerations, the meeting W’ould proceed to investigate the 
co-ordination of the various subjects. Here again it was decided to adopt, at least provisionally, 
the work plan proposed In the basic document. Reports and discussions would therefore concentrate 
on the following three points: 

How to group the subjects included in traditional language teaching so as to form an integrated 
programme; 

how to plan a course in such a way as to relate the different modes of expression, and how to 
associate these In the study of language; in this connexion, special attention would be paid to 
the language of mathematics; 

how to use the study of the environment as an effective basis for grouping together what are 
usually regarded as the general cultural subjects. 

Fourth stage ; An attempt would be made to sjmtheslze the conclusions reached in the course 
of the three preceding stages, the purpose of this being both to indicate what progress had bo far 
been made and to provide a basis for the elaboration of new curricula and new methods to be used 
for the training of teachers. 

As regards methods of work, the meeting first discussed the following two points; 

Firstly, whether It was better to set up ccxnmlssions or to remain In plenary session. It was 
decided, after considerable discussion, that, since so little was known about the interdisciplinary 
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system and since participants possessed relatively little information about it, it would be preferable 
to remain in plenary session^ It was therefore decided to ask consultants to give a short exposition 
of the subject, which would provide material for the discussions and might suggest the direction they 
should take. It was agreed, nevertheless, that it would be both more stimulating and more useful to 
work in small groups during the fourth stage, and arrangements were accordingly made for the meet- 
ing to split up, at that juncture, into three commissions, each led by a consultant. Each of these 
commissions would then appoint a rapporteur, who would convey to the general assembly the views 
of members of his group on the discussions held during the seminar, the conclusions they had drawn 
from them and their proposals for the future. The final resolutions would be drafted on the basis of 
these three reports. 

Secondly, the meeting debated how account could be taken of the practical experience gained by 
participants and the conclusions they had formed as a result, in accordance with the resolutions 
adopted after the preparatory work. It was quickly agreed that this presented no difficulty: on the 

contrary, the experience thus gained would fully meet the requirements of the method to be used in 
dealing with a subject of this kind. There are normally two methods of deciding for what subjects 
and in what ways a particular form of integrated teaching can be usedj and these two methods, far 
from being mutually exclusive, are both equally necessary and useful. In the case of the training of 
teachers, as we shall see, in the last analysis both lead to the adoption of similar methods. 

The first of these methods is inductive. We can take as our starting point either the experience 
gained by the various people taking part in the seminar or reports on similar experiments carried 
out in Africa or in other developing countries and then examine the means used for arriving at a 
synthesis, observe how the difficulties have been overcome, and take note of the problems still 
unsolved. The examples sited furnish an excellent basis for analysing the reasons for their success 
or failure. This process, obviously, very soon leads to a consideration of principles, in accordance 
with which an attempt can be made to solve existing problems and analyse the nature of the combina- 
tions so far tried out. If teacher-training programmes are to impart sojnething more than a know- 
ledge of the tricks of the trade or educational nostrums, it is essential to analyse the reasons for past 
success or failure; otherwise, the practical discoveries that have undeniably been made will never 
be generally applied. 

This leads us to the second method, which Is to determine, on the basis of psychological and 
epistemological analyses, the principles underlying all the possible and most successful combina- 
tions. All rational, systematic teacher-training programmes must always use this method, though 
the first method may be used in the initial stages; but it is absolutely essential to proceea from 
theoretical analyses to the practical level; otheiwise the problems involved in putting theory into 
practice may not be appreciated. There is thus a constant interaction between theory and prac*^^ice. 
success in the use of te'^hniques can stimulate and guide theoretical reflection, which, in its turn, 
enables procedures evolved by the practising teacher to be consolidated and made known to others. 

Every effort would be made, therefore, to persuade those taking part in the seminar to carry 
out experiments in integrated teaching; but above all it was hoped that they would describe and 
analyse the efforts they themselves had made in this direction. 




J 
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PART I 

WHY AN INTERDISCIPLINARY SYSTEM? 



It was deemed necessary, for the sake of clarity, to start by settling a question of terminology - 
what is meant by a "subject". It will be taken to mean everything which is taught as a separate 
branch of knov/ledge, for which certain specific periods are allocated and also, in most cases, a 
specific syllabus. Thus, in language study, for instance, traditional teaching methods allocate a 
definite amount of time to activities to which an appropriate name is given - spelling, reading, writ- 
ing, learning by heart, essay-writing, and so on. In the terminology we have adopted, each of these 
activities is a subject. Similarly, under the trtditional teaching system, history, geograpliy and ob- 
ject lessons are all regarded as separate subjects. 

There is no den>'lng that this traditional course, imported into Africa as it stands, comprises a 
very large number of separate subjects, and is highly analytical, breaking up knowledge and culture 
into a number of small sections. There can be no doubt, either, that teacher training has, hitherto, 
both reflected and perpetuated this system. 

The need for replacing it by an interdisciplinary system that is more unified and more organi- 
cally structured and the conditions that the new kind of teaching require will both become clearer If 
wc begin by cxarr.ining the causes of the fragmentary nature of the traditional course. Our account 
of the subject makes no claim to be a complete scientific and historical survey; wc shall be satis- 
fied if it throws light on the problem beiore us. 



I, ANALYSIS OF THE REASONS WHY THE ANALYTICAL TYPE OF TEACHING 

CAME INTO REING AND WAS DEVELOPED 

Most of these reasons have their roots in civilization and history, tlie history of the sciences as well 
as political, economic and social history. 

1. iMcLuhan, as we know, <UvIdes Western civilization into three main phases: the first ends 

witfi tile invention of the phonetic alphabet, culminating in tlie inventioi, of printing and the beginning 
of the mass circulation of printed material; the second phase Is marked by the radical changes 
brought about in all domains by the technique of printing - lienee tlie title of Ills book; The Gutenberg 
Galaxy . According to AlcLuhan, it was this new civilization that was responsible for the increase In 
the number of subjects taught. Without going into the whole of this philosopher's theory, the intro- 
ductory statement referred to certain points he makes; he shows, for iiiSlance, that the result of 
stressing the sense of sight Is tfiat tlic approacli to meaning is anat>iical rather than multiscnsorial 
and the objects of knowTedge and culture arc placed in separate compai’iincnts. Wiiilst granting tliat 
certain of McLuhan’s deductions arc somewhat bold, not to ray rash it must be admitted that some 
jf his ideas arc interesting; and they arc important in sc far as thc> sfiow that the causes of analy- 
tical teaching are l ooted in the \ ory nature of \Vi stt rn civilization. 

2. Wc know also that the German sociologist Max Weber maintains tliat tlierc is a close link 
between the ^-ise and development of Hcjiaissajice capitalism, b, sed on trade and essentially com- 
mercial In cliaractcr, and Ib-olcstajit etlues. Jhis is tlie explanation he gives for the particularly 
intensive development of capitalism in Protestant counti Ics. The conception of a religious calling 
linked with earthly success led to tlic early emtrgejicc of a forjii of education wfiich already, to 
bomc exte nt, cojisistcd of the study of certain well-defined technical procedures, 1 he Catholic 
rounti iea resisted tliis Idea, and accentuated the distinction between the mechanical arts, regarded 
ns hi ing of a lov.cr order, and tlie libel .d arts, alone deemed wortfiy of true study. They thus 

} <dpc-d to sti cngthen the notion of c,iUui‘e as ti aditionally uiidci stoiKl, When v.o come, later, to ex- 
amine the |)td igogical cojusn juei.i e.s rd these ciRur.d pljcnonK iii. it ill be sc>cn that tliey all contri- 
I ite, in ili ffcreiil ways but in i qu d mo tov, ■i iis the dc\elopim.Mt of an anaUdical fonn of 

to.u. lunr. 
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3, The Eighteenth century endorsed the idea of natural enT ghtenment inherited from the ;.re- 
vious century and placed it on a logical basis. The aim of the new ideology was to substitute truth 
based on reason for revealed truth in all domains; and this could only be achieved by means of an 
’’encyclopaedia", substituting the sum of scientific knowledge for the '^Suir.ma Theologica" of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. In this wav, a close link was established between ency ;lopaedic knowledge and the 
concept of a truly free man; an idea which was to exercise a powerful irfluence, persisting long be- 
yond the close of the Eighteenth century. The Nineteenth century considerably extended the range of 
man's knowledge, and changed the domains into which it was divided, both increasing the volume of 
knowledge and making it constantly more specialized. The number of sciences increased, the dis- 
tinctions between them being accentuated by the belief that scientific knowledge was stable a d final. 
This exalted idea oi knowledge, combined with the growth, increased specialization and stability of 
the content of knowledge, further accentuated the analytical character of teaching. 

4. The bourgeois society which grew up during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries further 
accentuated the fragmentation of education by adding another distinction to that between subjects - a 
clearly marked distinction between the various levels of education (between primary and secon- 
dary education in particular). On the one hand, the sense of the continuity of education is blurred by 
its division Into a number of stages, corresponding to the divisions of society and of the school-going 
population. Pupils are required, at every new stage, to acquire certain new information regarded as 
more worthwhile and as a suitable preparation for certain specific offices and functions in society. 

At the same time, primary schools, under this policy, are expected to teach certain very specific 
skills, resulting in a further intensification of the analytical attitude to education. 

There is thus good reason to conclude that the traditional system is. to a large extent, a reflec- 
tion of a particular period of civilization and a particular social system, Ic follows that any new, 
more integrated and more organically coherent system must reflect the alms of modern schooling. 

The traditional system, which was exported to Africa, where It encountered a civilization and a so- 
cial environment totally different from that for which it was intended, was from the outset quite un- 
suitable for that environment. In a more general way, the changes which have now taken place in 
civilization and society are making this kind of education even more cut-dated. To take an example, 
McLuhan's studies show that modern technology, which is based on electronics, and the new com- 
munication networks are bringing about changes in the world of today that are no less radical than 
those that followed Gutenberg’s invention. We are witnessing the birth of a new civilization, one 
which will be world-wide in scope, and from 'vhich the developing countries will not be excluded. It 
will call for a far more interdisciplinary form of education. Then again, the needs of society are 
changing as society becomes more industrialized; and this too necessitates a new type of education. 
Lastly, the structure of society is no longer tlie same as in the past: children, for instance, have 
now acquired a social status, and take their place, with their "peer group" amongst the other groups 
of society. So it Is that the need for change In education is felt spontaneously. At the same time, all 
contemporary societies, developed and developing alike, aspire to economic and social progress, 
which will not be achieved unless there is an equally intense desire for change on the part of the 
schools and of teachers. Thus it may be concluded that educational research into the Interdisciplinary 
system - in particular at primary school level - will meet one of the principal needs of our day. 



II. PEDAGOGICAL CONSEQUENCES AND DRAWBACKS OE AN EXCESSIVELY 

ANALYTICAL TYPE OF PKIMAllY COURSE 

1. As already observed, the traditional teaching system is planned to meet the needs of deve- 
lopment and to take account of the modern forms of science, and It tends, accordingly, to be ex- 
tremely abstract in character. The fact that the main object Is to impart knowledge based on logic 
leads us. to some extent, to scorn all practical activities and to fail to realize the part that sensori- 
motor menial activities can play In symbolic thinking, to the harmonious development of wnich it 
contributes. The traditional method of teaching not only assumes that children are immediately able 
to grasp scientific truths, but also ignores the fundamental difference between science, which is de- 
veloping and experimenting, and the leaching whirh imparts a knowledge of science. Teachers pro- 
ceed as if pupils, despite thoir youth, were capable of pursuing the knowledge of pure truth for Us 
own sake. Without dwelling on other considerations sufficiently familiar to need no repf,iition. U is 
clear that there is a vast difference between trying to apprehend a truth which is still c.-'ncealcd, as 
the scientist does, and learning from the teacher truths that science has already discovered, as pu- 
pils do. No amount of simulated "re-discovery’' in teaching can give the pupil that thirst for the 
discovery of truth at first hand by which adult scientific researchers ar'? inspired. 
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Added to this is the all-important fact that scientists feel the need to mitigate the effects of the 
highly specialized nature of their work by writing papers and holding syn^posia, as a means to co- 
ordinating their knowledge. Traditional education, unfortunately, does not feel this need, and has 
taken no steps to follow suit. The result is that, paradoxically, teaching is becoming increasiiigly 
abstract and theoretical, and the various subjects are taught separately, so that children seldom 
perceive the relationship between them. 

2. This Jias lurlher results. In addition to losing all sense of the unity of knowledge, many 
children fail to grasp either the point of learning or the reasons why they arc required to spend a 
Iprge part of their time at school; for the teaching they receive is abstract and theoretical, de- 
signed to impart ready-made knowledge, and forms no more part of real life than the school forms 
part of the social environment. We tend to lose sight of the aim of schooling, and forget that the 
real purpose of education is to prepare children for adult life, the pattern of which must be laid 
down at school, lilducalion has forgotten about the type of person it is aiming to produce, and at the 
same time is failing to cater for the needs of the children for whom it is intended; it has become a 
synonym for assimilating or communicating knowledge. Little attention i'i paid to the problem of 
which cognitive processes arc proper to a cliild of a particular age, and teachers do not question 
the suppositions underlying the methods by which knowledge is acquired. Hecause they do not con- 
centrate on tJio aims of education and on the child for whom it is intended, their teaching is governed 
solely by their anxiety to cover the syllabus and the false importance they attribute to it. All too 
often, therefore, teachers do the syllabus*' with little regard either for the children obliged to fol- 
low it or for its bearing on everyday life and society, with the result that education is cut off from 
life in the same >vay as tlie subjects are cut off from one another, and the fragmentation of learning 
is matched by the gulf between school and the social environment. It is clear that schools can never 
be integrated ir.to the environment unless some degree of integration is introduced into the teaching 
of the traditional subjects, fn these conditions, children are certainly losing interest in the ordinary 
t>pe of school, and it is not surprising that the sort of education it provides is becoming less and less 
effective. 



3. The emphasis laid on the syllabus, moreover, affects the methods used for covering it; for 
as knowledge increases in volume and variety, syllabuses inevitably acquire more ramifications and 
become overloaded. In such conditions, teachers arc forced to concentrate on memory work, rather 
than seeking to teach their pupils how to learn. And the quantity of facts accumulated is evaluated by 

a marking system based purely on figures and designed to tes^ child re ability to reproduce what they 
have learnt rather than the extent to which they have really assimilated it. 

4. The logical outceme of this system is that education is regarded as merely acquiring know- 

ledge about something, which means that insufficient attention is paid to the problem of attitudes and 
modes of behaviour and, 'worse still, that, right from the outset, the vehicles and instruments of 
knowledge are treated as objects of knowledge. This Is what happens, for instance, in language 
teaching which treats the language as the object of knowledge, and so concentrates on the study of 
written texts. The study of the w'ritten language, which is but a code for the spoken language, is 
stressed even before children have learned to speak - a situation all the more paradoxical in that a 
certain mastery of the spoken language is essential for the study of the written form. Language 
study lakes two main forms: in tlie first, grammar, which consists of the analysis of the various 

parts of speech, and is designed ‘o enable pupils to learn a language through combining these pai ts 
of specc’i In accorda.ice with certain laws, is treated as a basic study in its own right. The second 
likewise leads to a paradoxical situation; language is treated as an object of culture even before it 
is mastered as an instrument of culture. Under this system; literature, at a very early stage In the 
study of language, bec 0 rr 4 .es a separate study of great importance, and is taught without any prelim- 
inary steps being taken to awaken children's aesthetic sense and develop their creative faculties, 
and before they possess a knowledge of the expressioas required for literary analysis. 

By analogy, similar comments could be rn.ade bout tlie language of mathematics and the tradi- 
lional study of aritliinetic. 

5. Teacher training has reflected this philosopliy of education, and has exhibited the same 
para-Jo.xcs. Ihe 'scliool-master" is first and foremost someone who knows, and whose main job it 
is to impart his knowledge. In teacher training, far more attenti'»n is paid lo the diversity and v,i- 
lue oi knowledge than to learning how to teacJi; and the acquisition of encyclopaedic knowkfige takes 
precedence over vocitioJial training and an 1 dc rstamling of children, f'hildrcn. if llicy arc rec-'i:- 

-IS such, arc seeji only ns the recipients of knowledge, ilms, the inastt r ii^ the .-ho 

ERIC 
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knows, and the child by definition is the person who knows nothing, a tabu la rasa on which every- 
thing must and can be written. So it is that teacher training concentrates on extremely dogmatic 
methods. It may be pointed out, incidentally, +Kat this applies not only to vocation^^l ti’ainingbut 
also to the acquisition of scientific knowledge ^ r rather, a knov, ledge of the various subjects to be 
taught, where the same dilemma arises: teachers can eitliei be qualified in a number of subjects, 

as they should be in order to take chargtL of primary scliool children, in which i ate they will know 
a little about everything, but nothing well; or else th< y will be rel t’ iy > pecialized, but in that 
case, though their knowledge will ])C founder, there is a dangk i of h«. ir specialization producing, 
a state of psychological bewilder: on in the ch’*' Iren they teach, '.ihlch most people would deplore. 

In accordance v/itii the working method adapted, the presentation of this ir+roductory report 
was followed by - general debate, concentrating 0 ]i two main points. The first was the question of 
the problems fac ing tenrhers because of the close and now very obvious connexion between the me- 
thod of teaching and the philosophy of education, i.c. , its economic, social and political goals. 

The second question, which likewise directly concerned the teachers taking part in the seminar - 
though, unlike the first, it related not to the ethical and personal aspects' the profession, but only 
to the technical aspect - was how to train teachers for interdisciplinary teaching, This is a matter 
wliich should be considered even before going into the question of the ways in which the different sub- 
jects might be related. I'oi' it v "' ^ amply clear from the introductory remarks that, quite apart 
from tiie question of its content, the new kind of education would call for different knowledge and 
different skills. It was on this aspect of teacher training that tl^e second part of the discussion 
centred, and it formed the subject of the first general statement drafted. 

In the next part of this report, we shall ccal with these two questions in turn. 



TII. THK PHILOSOPHY OP INTKHDISCrPLINAH TKACEIIKG AND THC MTHICS OP 

THE TEACIHKG PHOPESSION 

1. In the Introduction, care was taken to point out the connexion between the ..ccial sys’.em and 
the educational system and to show that the two are closely interlinked. It is difficult to see !mw an 
educational system can be changed unless a start is made by changing society itself. Indeed, ve 
would never have begun to investigate the subject of interdisciplinary teaching had wc not lv?en con- 
vinced that the African countries, now that the colonial epoch is over^ had made a fresh start, in a 
different direction. Governments liavc resolved to concentrate their efforts on economic and social 
development and, though nol actually taking the developed countries ar the only perfect mo ld, are 
nevertheless endeavouring to introduce an increasing measure of industrialization into traditional 
societies. Further, all governments arc perfectly well aware of how much investments in educa- 
tion can do to attain this end. Tn view of this situation, it appeared that most of the fundamental 
problems which might have been involved in introducing an interdisciplinary system of education 
were as good as solvt'd. It is logical to suppose that thoso governments which have opted for eco- 
nomic and social development and have realized the importance of the r61c of education ill ripply 
themselves to instituting the structures necessary for such development and also to promoting the 
appropriate changes in the system and goals of education. Consequently, and providing they do so. 
the school, though remaining dependent on society, can nevertheless become an active instrument 
for social cl\ange. Another consequence will be that teae^ ?rs. aware that the introduction of new 
educational methods raises the whole question of the purpose of education - which Ih^y theiiiselvcs 
cannot detennine - arc no longer in danger o^ coming up against moral problems whiclL arc particu- 
larly serious in the case of outsiders, unable to take a stand, as ordinary citizens would, in favour 
of new economic .and social aims for schools. T heir endeavours to develop new teaching nietluds, 
lo change the traditional conception of the school syllabus jnd to provide a new type of teacher train- 
ing will, henceforth, be merely an attempt to bring the aims of cdurat pi, which they alone are 
qualified to deterpTiiric, into line with social alms, whicli tl;ey have aot laid down. So. then, all ttv?y 
are doing will be to comply with the wishes of govei nmonts. nnd render assistance within the limits 
of their abilities and powers. 

llowevcr, the prohlen^ of economic, social nnd political organization is not ttiO only one to 
be overcome: there is also the more general pro1>Jcm of culture and civilization: the two proh- 

loins are usually linked, because it is irnpossilde, broadly* speakiiig, to separate society ni:d cuvili- 
zation completely. And thci'c is no doubt that this is even nun-e true of tr.adition.il societies. The 
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of thinking and living, a new system of values and a new outlook on the world. To foist a new cul- 
ture and a new civilization Suddenly onto a traditional society through the medium of education would 
be a dangerous undertaking, and would result either iu cultural imperialism or in a clash of cultures 
which would be damaging to all alike and would, moreover, engender serious psychological distur- 
bances and wreck havoc in human lives. It behoves us, therefore, to make a thorough investigation 
of existing societies with a view to finding how we can transform the n without destroying them. At 
the same time, care must be taken lest tho desire to adapt rather than destroy tu» a into an unreason* 
ing conservatism. Adaptation must ne 'Rr be allowed to bar the way to change. It is by no means 
certain that j* will always be possible, m a society that is coming into being, for all the cultural ele* 
m?nts of traditional society to be preserved intact. 

It should be said at once that the risks and problems are by no mems as serious as might be 
thought; for all genuine culture is a living entity, which is constantly evolving as it creates, and 
any attempt to freeze it in a permanent mould, for fear of delerioration, would be the surest means 
of killing it, or relegating it to the muscunfi. It should be realized that cultural dynamism can only 
survive, in the world of today, if it obeys two general laws. The first is this, that no national cul- 
ture can remain alive unless its rpecific character stems, at least in some degree, from the partial 
and specific assimilation of the universal culture of industrialized societies. The seco.nd is that no 
national culture can remain alive, today, unless it draws nourishment from contact with other cul* 
tuie^'.. Such contact need not necessarily take tne form of a clash or a conflict; on the contrary, it 
should, ideally, be a source of mutual inspiration, engendering new and original creati'‘e activity. 
These laws do not apply to Africar national cultures only; they have universal validity; and such 
reciprocal influences are no more of a threat to Africa than they are the national cultures of 
Europe. 

Schools, in so far as th«y create new mental attitudes and impart new values, train the men of 
the future and are an effective instrument of social chmge, are central \o all these problems. And 
it is incumbent on them, or rather on teachers, to slate these problems clearly and propose effec- 
tive soluUons. This naturally raised the question of the selection and training of teachers for an 
interdisciplinary teaching system. 



IV. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

FOR AN INTERDISCIPLINARY TEACHING SYSTEM 

1. In order to train future teachers, the training colleges themselves will of course need to be 
staffed by people who have been trained in the new way and believe in the new system. A seminar 
such as that held at F>ouak4 can make a small contribution in this direction. Nevertheless, since 
our chief concern is with the training of school teachers, we shall confine ourselves to a few com* 
ments on ihe subject of the elaff who are :o train them. Training college teachers must be oeter* 
mined not to allow their establishment to exist in a vacuum, cut off from the environme:it; but 
there would be no point in this unless the teacher-trainers on ti e staff of the college swept away all 
that still tends to compartmentalize the college itself. It will become clearer, further on, vhytheir 
work cannot be done successfully unless they all work together. In any case, whatever th<" nature 
and aim of their task, it is obvious from the outset that it calls for a new attivude and a new of 
personal relations amongst the members of the teaching staff. Resides, what has been said above 
about the relationship between teaching, cylture and society suggests that these colleges should be 
staffed by Africans. To enable this to be done should be the aim of the cultural and technical assis* 
lance furnished by the Member States of Unesco, Difficult though it no doubt Is for Africans to live 
In two cultural worlds. It is certainly easier for them to absorb into their national culture the ele* 
ments essential to the formation of a modern society than it is for Europeans to grasp the essence 
of the traditional cultures of Africa, 

2, It would be extremely difficult to train teachers fo this new type of teaching unless they al* 
ready had a fairly clear idea of what it involves and were convinced of the need foi introducing it. 
They must, therefore, be reminded that the school has resf onsibililies towards society. They must 
be shown that the methods and content of education . *e closely linked with the whole philosophy of 
education, that teachers are also citizens, and that th 2 lr task as educators Is part end parcel of 
their civic duties. If they are to accept these ideas, .'conoi^ic and social facts will of course have 
to be put befo'^e them, and they will have to be shown how th"' analysis of the relation between the 

^ ocial system and the educational system applies to their own country. Ihis aspect of their train- 
.chould bo examined fi 'st of all. sinc^ it should be the first topic covered at ^he teacher- training 
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college. But if future teachers are to be made conscicus* of their social rSle. tlie general informa- 
tion and analyses of society and the environment put before them must not be too gene^’a! in nature; 
they will need to be given ac\ual examples taken from life, and shown, by means of case studies, that 
traditional teaching methods may fail to meet both individual aspirations and social needs. Their in- 
tellectual conviction will be far stronger if it is based on examples supporting and illustrating the 
theory. 

3. To convince student-teacliors of the need for this new type of teaching, however, is not in 
itself sufficient. If we r*re to obluin results, they must also be convinced that it is possible as well 
as desirable to introduce it; and in order to do this the reasons for co-ordinating the subjects they 
teach, relating them and indeed integrating them must be made clear. These reasons are of various 
kinds; and to explain them will involve using not only new information but, above all, new modes of 
thinking. Thus training will have to include epfstemological reflection an:* methodological cescrip- 
tion, which throw light on the new tjpe of relations we are seeking to jtablish, and are the ciily way 
to show student-teachers that the need to distinguish between the objects of knowledge affects neither 
the universality of the forms of knowledge nor the interdependence of the different branches of know- 
ledge. Rather than seeking to Impart encyclopaedic knowledge, they must try to see what form the 
encyclopaedic system of knowledge can take in the modern world, A course on the analysis and 
mastery of the cognitive processes would also be useful. 

4. That the introduction of this kind of teaching is necessary does not in itself mean Viat it is 
possible; nor does the fact that it should be feasible mean tnal it is so in fact. The teacher-training 
5;yslem must provide the means of putting the theory into practice; and in order to ensure that it 
does so we must proceed from discussion of the theory to consideration of its practical application, 

There are in fact serious difficulties in the way of its application, Tlie first of these does not 
really concern teacher trainiiig as such, but should nevertheless be mentioied here. It is the fact 
that the introduction o' uUerdisciplinary teaching, though not requiring the atest technological 
equipment, does involve carrying out studies and reforms and purchasing equipment, which will 
certainly increase the education budget. 

It is also possible that a second obstacle may arise, which has a bearing on the subject we are 
c’seussing: there may be resistance from traditionalists, the public authorities, professional as- 

s stations, and parents of schoolchildren. Future teachers must therefore be prepared to propagate 
tl _• theories which they themselves have accepted. They must art as the champions of a cause, and 
be able to educate members of the general public who kiiov' little about the subject and, at the same 
lime, are not likely to 'understand argaments of too technical or bcientific a nature. In this particu- 
lar connexion, we merely wish to confirm wliat has already been said about the rftle which student- 
teachers must be trained to play in society. In this case, mastery of this rMe presupposes a know- 
ledge of the various social gr oups, including their mentality and the language they use. 

Rut this is certainly not the main point. The essential problem, to which we now come, is how 
to get future teachers to adopt a new approach to teaching, consonant with their ethical and intellec- 
tual convictions. We must not ov ,'restimotc the value of "exposure" to interdisciplinary teaching 
methods in training, hut it can certainly help to show howto apply them in practice. The question re- 
mains astohowthis can be done in teacher-training colleges, and to what extent. The pointisthat 
teachin/ at this level Is inevitably more specialized than at elementary level. For instance, studeat- 
leacher s must necessarily possess a certain knowledge of science which, by Us very nature, cannot have 
its full value unless :xtrcmely rigorous conditions are observed. Uis impossible, for instance, toes- 
tablish scientific laws except on the basis of analysts; except, in other words, by organizing, in 
the laboratory, certain precise experimental conditions; and this is, inevitably, a far cry from the 
apprehension of reality as a single entity and from the combination of the subjects by which reality 
can be systcmatizc'd and understood. This dots not. however, mean that closely co-ordinated teach' 
ing of the various sciences, in particular the exact and natural sciences, is not possible. "l!xpu- 
sure" to suc.i co-ordinated teaching can contribute in son^c measure to training for the new form of 
prinxary teacliing. 

But in the teacher-training coHcge itself thcr(> is certainly one course ^vliicli tan bring in sev- 
eral subjects that were formerly taught separately or. in some cases, not at all. Ihis may merely 
involve revising the traditional attiuidc tow ards child psVvliology an<l the v ay of tcactuni' this sub.iCc l 
^ n leacKcr-training colic gcs. Instc iul of separating the study of child psychology from I'l it jf 
PQ I^:iolopy and the other Iniiran .seienccs - thus rc-:ifininv it, despiti- its expoT'i nu t>ta I cfrii ms r, to trie 
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knowledge of general and necessarily theoretical laws - it could centre round the African child, con- 
sidered in his natural environment, i.e. , against a complex backgrr.und of all kinds of cultural, so- 
cial and personal factors. Taken in this way, the stidy of the child v/ill no doubt bring in the various 
sciences of man. So, once again, it is obvious tliat to remr-ve the barriers between subjects is not 
possible without also removing the barriers cutting off schools from their environment. For the 
only way to teach child psychology, under the new system, would he b^ case studies. Student- 
teachers should learn first how to dr?w up a child's file, containing, in classified form, all the data 
aupplied by physiological and medical examinations, as wtII as by psychological tests and social ob- 
servation, and then how to interpret the information it contains and form a general conclusion from it. 

But training for the new teaching would not be enough; the student-teacher should have a chance 
to put what he has learnt into practice in the priniaiy school classroom. This naturally raises prob- 
lems of two kinds. The first relate to the difficulty of arranging for practice classes, in which chil- 
dren would be taught quite differently from children in the other schools throughout the country- The 
second concern us more closely, and show clearly that it is impossible to separate research and 
training when it comes to the application of new teaching methods; for to train students, in actual 
conditions, for this new system involves producing models of the new techniques, even if they are 
only approximations and of a provisional nature as well as new methods and new syllabuses. Since 
all th s takes time, since it is unlikely that we shall find the perfect solution immediately and since 
It is essential that changes can oe introduced as progress is made, it is imperative to interest 
student-teachers in the research w'ork being done in this field. They must be Informed, in the early 
stages of their training, of what is being done, and ihey must understand its significance and pur- 
pose and the methods used. This is the only means of making them capable, subsequently, of as- 
similating the results of research and incorporating them in their teaching. The importance of this 
will be realizpd when we remember that these are the people on whom shall have to rely to take 
over and to co-operate in continuing research on the basis of the results obtained from the first ex- 
periments. This brings us to tiia consideration of another aspect of training. 

5. The question we now come t is that of how the problem of evaluation should be dealt with in 
relation to training. Generally speaking, future teachers should be shown what are the prerequisites 
for making a scientific evaluation of their teaching. At present they tend too much to take the view 
that they of themselves are competent to judge, to regard themselves as infaJlible, and to regard 
progress tests in the same way as rhe models used for imparting knowledge. In fact, the problem 
of evaluation is of particular importance in the case of teaching designed in some measure to inte- 
grate the various subjects. Fur tnis method makes it impossible to plan, each step beforehand by 
taking, one after another, all the tOj ics included in the syllabus, since these are no longer presented 
in the logical order proper to each subject, but are grouped around th ->tral theme adopted for the 

teaching of all subjects. There can be no denying that there are two dc. . inherent in this system. 

The first of these is certainly the more serious, arising, as it does, from the fact that points are 
not dealt with in logical order. The second, though less important - the fact that gaps may occur 
as a result of not working through each sepc^ratc subject point by point - must also be avoided if pos- 
sible. It is for those reasons that evaluation, apart from 'he fact that it acquires especial impor- 
tance. must combine the testing of knowledge with the analysis of content. Since teaching has now 
as umed a mere syncretic form, it is mere important than ever that this analytical study be made. 

The analysris of -portent, however, requires special techniques which student-teachers must learn. 



V. FHOCECEDING i RO;i RE I'LKCTION AND DISC GS TON TO EXPEHJMENTS 
AND PUaiECTS 

H'e had an opportunity, during this first stage of tha semina**, to test the efficiency of the working 
method we had adopted ’’’anediately. The rep'rt on the projects In progress and the experiments 
already cariied out at tlie teacher-training colleges at Atakpam^ In the Republic of Togo and at 
Yaounde in Camcr* n illustrated very clearly how cb iely practical experience corresponded to the 
problems thal our theoretical disru*=sions had led us to expect and the solutions proposed or them. 
We wert particularly s'ruck by the method used by the group of teachers in Atakpam^ - first, indi- 
viduals worked on projects, and then they communicated their findings to the group. Under this 
system, each teacher plans his teaching in stages, as follows; first, individual work - the teacher 
works )ut the syilabus in his particular subject, taking account of the following four basic points - 
tr.iining of the personality, training of the producer-c. ‘!zen, professional teacher training and the 
for thr scho"^ to I t adapted to Togolese needs, i.e. , to the situati' n in the country and tlte rc- 
lements foi Icvelopincnt. lie then examines the centre or centres of interest sclccttfl for 
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each section and goes systematically through his syllabus, deciding which aspects of the centre of 
interest relate to the various points on the syllabus. After that, he discusses the position with the 
teachers of those subjects more particularly concerned with the centre of interest, and they make 
a joint itudy of certain points, draw up a list of the means to be used for the study of ear'h centre of 
interest, and irake plans for interdisciplinary teaching. Lastly, a general plan is drafted, which, 
for each centre of interest, takes account of the syllabus for each subject, the points where the syl- 
labuses are similar or identical, and the means of investigation adopted. 

The Yaounde group demonstrated that all its measures for introducing changes came under the 
same headings as those used in the introductory report on the general training of teachers - why an 
interdisciplinary system is necessary, how it can be established, tneoretic illy and in practice, and 
liow to evaluate the first results obta ned. 

Thus this group considers that the autbr.rities should be informed of their projects and their sup- 
port enlisted, and that student-teachers should be sJ own that school and life, education and the ac- 
tivities of the community are closely interlinked. This involves devising a form of training calcu- 
lated to produce a different attitude and outlook and to lead to a new system of classifying knowledge. 
The group, however, soon realized the difficulties of this project and were convinced that it could 
not be carried out until they were overcome. The standard of the teachers makes it essential ‘"op»'o- 
vide further training courses and to compile notes for teachers. The idea that time-tables will not 
necessarily follow the traditional pattern must li jceptrd, and urgent measarjs must be taken to 
provide primary schools with additional equipment. Equally serious problems are encoui:itered in 
the higher teacher-training school itself. Kot all the teachers are yet won over to the new system, 
and the search for points in common in the matter of teaching methods - observation, reflection and 
gradual synthesis, action and application - has scarcely begun. Lastly, this group states that at the 
same time as embarking on this work, it has taken steps to devise methods and tests for the evalua- 
tion of results. Various specific s ^ gestions have already been put forward, including holding a fi- 
nal examination in the form of a test. The group, having declared itself in favour of constant self- 
criticism, is now considering wha^ form this sho ' ) take, and how it should be organized. 
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PART II 

T HE INTIJKDISCIPLINAUY SYSTEM AND LANGUAGE TEACHING 



I. IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 

Quite apart from any special connexion with the interdisciplinary systom, language teaching neces- 
sarily occupies an important place in educational theory relating to primary education. For all 
teaching is, first and foremost, a process of communication, ajid, regardless of the methods 
adopted, language is botli an essential tool and also one of the first to be acquired. It is the com- 
mon vehicle of all forms of knowledge and culture, and their most permanent and general founda- 
ti'">n. And it is, in particular, an essential tool for use in the cognitive process. 

Language teaching is even more important in Africa and, more generally speaking, in all coun- 
tries where pupils have first to master a language which is both a foreign tongue and at the same 
time the language in and through which they are to receive instruction. 

Locking at the traditional leaching system, we shall see immediately that the study of language 
has been divided up into various exercises and activities, for which there are specific programmes 
and time-tables: elocution, recitation, v' -abulary, grammar, reading, writing, spelling, essay- 

writing. These different exercises are not necessarily kept completely separate, but neither can 
they be said to be always closely co-ordinated, and it must be admitted that the activities they in- 
volve are often fragmentary. The question arose whether it would not be desirable to synthesize 
language teaching more closely and, if so, how it could be done. 

It soon became clear that the first step must be to agree on the meaning of the word ’'synthe- 
size" and to propose a definition, or definitions of it. Hitherto, the Idea of an interdisciplinary 
system, general though it was, had provided a satisfactory basis for reflection. But the time had 
now come to indicate more precisely wh:_t was meant by "more synthesized" or "more organic" 
teaching. Not until these questions of terminology and meaning had been settled, at least provi- 
sionally and on the basis of working hypotheses, could we start to examine the distinguishing 
characteristics of this new type of t»:aching. 

Thus the general term "interdisciplinary or synthesized teaching" has several connotations: 

simply the co-ordination of subjects; in this case, the traditional subjects are retained, but 
an endeavour is made to link them up in various ways (using similar terminology, progressing at 
the same rale, arranging for the Knowledge imparted in the various subjects to be complementary, 
and so on); 

in other cases, though the suljects remain separate and are taught separately, they are not 
regarded as necessarily being mutually exclusive; it is realized that a lesson in mathematics, for 
instance, may make a contribution to the study of language. The term "interdisciplinary teaching" 
in the strict sense of the term miglit be used only for leaching of this tjpe; 

it is also possible to reduce the number cf subjects nr types of teaching activity either by co- 
ordinating them at every point, but in such a way that the teaching of all subjects proceeds simul- 
taneously, or else by combining them to form new and original courses. The term "integrated 
teaching" could be reserv*ed for this form of co-ordiralion. 

It was therefore decidcu to examine the content of education and the training of student teachers 
in relation to tJiese three meanings. It was, however, realized ijmiiediately that it would be neces- 
sary, in each case, to determine the limitations as well as the possibilities of co-ordination, inter- 
disciplinary teaching and integrat on. and that this could only be done satisfactorily by taking the 
basic aims of edjcation as a guide and bearing kh?m constantly in mind. I his, incidentally, ccri- 
^ firmed the view that th? concept of interdisciplinary teaching, in its general meaning is closely 
aims of education. 

cHJC 
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To conclude this introduction, it should be added that it was thought necessary for analyses to 
be made on two distinct planes simultaneously; for it would be impossible to decide how student- 
teachers should be trained for the newtjTP of primary education without first defining clearly what 
form that education was to take. Such training is essentially preparation for a certain level and 
tj'pe of teaching, and the means cannot be determined until the ends have first been defined. 

Once these stipulations had been made and these points clarified, the seminar was able to re- 
vert to the question of language teaching with a much clearer idea of what was involved. 



ir. WHAT IS LANGUAGE TEACHING? 

1. Priority for learning how to speak a language 

To teach someone means first of all to communicate with him, mainly by means of speech. The 
first object in teaching should therefore be to provide the pupil with that instrument of communica- 
tion. He must master it well enough to understand what is said and to make what he says under- 
standable. That is why, before making language a subject for study and analysis, we must give the 
pupil enough skill to handle the language with assurance. That means that it is wrong either toteach 
grammar too early or to fail to teach the type of grammar that is based on analysing the parts of 
speech and synthesizing them, according to formal laws, at a later stage. 

Language teaching, if understood in this way, is in line w'ith the basic human functions of lan- 
guage. Language is primarily speech addressed by one person to another. To give priority to 
learning the oral language is therefore to harmonize one of the requirements of teaching in gen- 
eral with the requirements of the fundamental nature of language. Essentially, writing is only the 
graphic code of the phonological system. It w'ould therefore be paradoxical to want to study that 
code before knowing, at least to some extent, what it codifies. The paradox is the more striking 
if one remembers that, in order to study and analyse that code, one must use language naturally, 
as manifested in spontaneous oral expression. For this reason it is undesirable either to begin the 
study of written texts at an early stage or to teach reading and writing too soon, 

2. What is meant by learning to speak a language ? 

When we consider how oral expression can be taught, we see that it is very useful. If not necessary, 
to employ a number of techniques of expression, some of which are not used in natural, everyday 
speech, whilst others are used in preverbal modes of communication. A variety of activities and 
exercises will therefore be used in the early stages of language learning. 

In order to make this statement clear and explicit enough to eliminate confus’on or error, the 
different modes of oral expression must first be carefully distinguished. By its m'ture, oral expres- 
sion covers different levels of language, which must be defined and related to each other. As we 
have already suggested earlier, the first level is that of spontaneous expression, in which absolute 
accuracy is not expected - only immediate intelligibility. At this level of language, communication 
is only a matter of everyday conversation in W'hich individuals exchange information about what hap- 
pens in daily life. 

That being clear, it Is much easiLf to determine what teaching methods should be used for: 

fa) Ti;e transition from learning logical constructions to learning linguistic constructions 

We have seen that language teaching should be based on a conception that has little to do with tradi- 
tional grammar. It was also seen that the goal was no longer to teach the rules of ideally correct 
speech, but to enable the child to employ the language as it is naturally used; and we know' that 
such natural language may be objectively described and sufficiently formalized to become the field 
of study of that science which contemporary linguists are trying * > develop. Therefore, the Ideas 
of structure and function subtend this new kind of teaching. ? ' so-called new mathematics is es- 
sentially a grammar of sets, whose syntax is what one studies. Learning the logical constructions 
proper to ♦his mathematics thus becomes learning a language which is not uAr»^]ated to ordinary, 
everyday language. In 'act, linguistic sets could not function without bringing into play logical func- 
tions and connexions which the study of mathematics shows so clearly and accurately. 
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It goes without saying, however, that there is no question of directly teaching the child tlie sym- 
bolic language characteristic of that strict expression. This formalized language can be only an end 
goal, the final point ol a process of intellectual abstraction whose point of departure maybe success- 
fully provided by certain concrete activities. We know, in fact, that certain preverbal behaviour, 
spontaneously derived from the child^s culture and civilization, obeys rules bringing into play rela- 
tionships which may be said to convert logical thought into actions. At this level of behaviour, these 
rules and relationships are obviously lived and acted out, not considered uid systematized. The 
more the child is motivated by the play character of essentially sensorimotor activities, the more 
easily and spontaneously he learns them. None the less, the more these activities are practised 
and the better they are acted out, the easier it is, at a later stage, to ask the child to describe them 
and to teach the rules that apply to them. Thus, before language itself is mastered, pi everbal modes 
of expression can prepare fot* the understanding and mastery of logical forms, many of which exist 
in ordinary, everyday language. 

It has been found that the translation into words of an understood structure (for example, ar- 
rangement in series or the irreversibility of implication} can occur in two different ways: first, 

the motivating object maybe referred to by the term '’an unspecified object’*, which means that it 
is not considered for itself and its qualities, as it /ould be by a physicist, but only as a basis for 
a co-ordinated group of well-defined sensorimotor activities (the acts of ar rankling, clissifying, 
etc. ). Therefore, it suffices if the object has the appropriate properties for the desired use. In 
other cases, activities may be involved which are not artificially provoked, but refer back to real, 
common practices in the child's cultural and human environment. It is then that reference to the 
environment becomes useful in teaching. It is true that the enviromner‘+ is like the indifferent ob- 
ject, in that it is not studied for itself, it is not the subject taught. It is all the more important not 
to confuse reference to the environment with study of the environment because the latter cannot be 
undertaken before the child has an adequate mastery of language, as will be shown later. It is to 
give him that mastery that reference is made to the eiivironment. Yet it is true that this method 
can only be applied if the teacher is well acquainted with his cultural environment and if the school 
does not hesitate to turn towards that environment and seek its support. From which we see again 
that brea.king down the partitions between subjects also implies breaking down the partition between 
school and life. 

In this connexion the effectiveness of the method adopted for the work of the seminar was again 
examined. Various groups in turn described the different experiments attempted, especially the 
G. H. P. (Groupe de Recherches P^dagogiques) and the Bouakd group. 

But these reports also gave us a clearer idea of the relations between language learning and the 
learning of mathemaLics and of the difficulties and limitations of co-ordinating them. The following 
is an attempt to summarize the discussion of this subject. 

(b) Learning language and learning mathematics: complexity, difficulties and 

limitatio n s of the interdisciplinary method as a pplied to these subjects 

First, it should be noted that the relationship between learning mathematics and language learning 
is not a one-way relationship, Although It sometimes seems desirable that a form or idea be first 
introduced in mathematics, using teaching aids, so that the concept at once accurately conveys its 
true meaning, on the otlier hand, notions and forms which the mathematician needs must be intro- 
duced by means of language teaching. For example, the prepositions '’in". ”on ’, and "under", in- 
troduced in a language lesson, provide topological concepts that can be used directly in the mathe- 
matics course. In a more general way, ahhough the symbolic language defines with great purity and 
clarity elements and structures that ordinary IdUiguage rses (connector, quantifier, comparative. . , ), 
although it trains the pupil to mar.ipulate those elements and structures, it must nevertheless be ad- 
mitted that mathematical language in itself is a mixed language: while it is a symbolic language, at 

the same time it uses ordirary language - for example, for the description and handling of signs. 

That is why learning the mathematical language proper implies a certain mastery of ordinary language. 

It must also be admitted that there arc more differences than rcbemblanccs betwccii mathemati- 
cal language and ordinary language - i-ideed, there is a fundamental opposition between them. This 
opposition may be brought out In three ways: 

To make language clear and explicit, we naturally try to eliminate the equivocal and ambiguous. 

Q But the ‘.leans employed are by no means al.vays identical in the two cases. Indeed, tliev are often 
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opposites. For example, the expression of negation, which had previously enabled us to demon’ 
strate the part that a study of the rudiments of logic can play in the early stages of language learn- 
ing. was again considered, but this time in a critical way, the object being to demonstrate the limits 
of integration of the two kinds of learning. In ordinary language the expression of negation may be 
ambiguous, because the negation does not cover the entire sentence^ For example, when I say 
"lie did not succeed by chance*', the statement is not clear. All I can do to reduce the ambiguity is 
to introduce an artificial main clause such as "it is not true that" or "it is false that" or even 'ht is 
not by". In this case, the ambiguity can only be reduced by formulating a sentence employing more 
complicated linguistic constructions. The sentence becomes longer and more complex. And that 
also requires, specifically, a mastery of ordinary language. The mathematician trying to avoid the 
same danger does not go about it in the same way. The negation is placed in parentheses, until it 
affects only single-element propositions, where it is expressed by introducing a new incorporated 
sign, e.g, X / y. The consequence for teaching is clear: the pupil never sees an explicit negative 

bearing on an entire statement. In mathematics, therefore, we do not use turns of phrase like the 
French "ll ne faut pas que which are acceptable in ordinary language, so that the pupil, as 

far as his knowledge of language goes, does not know what a logical negation is. 

The idea of ambiguity also reveals a much more radical opposition between the two languages. 

In ordinary language it is certainly possible, and always very helpful, to define the words one uses. 
But to define a word I can only use other words; in turn these words call for definition, and the 
definition is subject to the same necessities. The reason why it is finally impossible to avoid am- 
biguity completely and to arrive at a meaning that is clear to everyone is that ambiguity is of the 
essence of natural language. If we wanted to obtain a strictly unequivocal meaning, we might have 
to postpone indefinitely the moment of expressing that meaning, An irreducible margin of approxi- 
mation is a normal characteristic of ordinary language; without it communication between human 
beings would be very difficult, if not impossible. Living, spontaneous relationships imply consid- 
erable semantic tolerance. Although it is true that it is often desirable to clarify what one wishes 
to say by re-wording it in more accurate terms, it is also true that if one carries this too far, one 
may introduce confusion once nure. It is as if there were an optimum amount of analysis and also 
an optimum amount of discussion, "if v e wish to understand one another", said Bachelard, "let us 
njt talk too much". 

In ordinary language, writing is only the graphic code of a phoneme system. Linguistic ele- 
ments as such are not completely lacking, but are greatly redu*"ed in number. By contrast, sym- 
bolic language finds its natural expression in the writing of signs, It may be necessary in teaching 
to "say" these signs, to enunciate them, botli singly and in groups, but then the word becomes the 
phonatory code of a language >chich is primarily written. 

This fundamental opposition should warn us against excessive intermingling of the Uvo kinds of 
learning. However mucli mathematical language and ordinary language may help each other, there 
can be no question of ce. sing to teach them as two distinct subjects, each with its own methods and aims. 

It was the more necessary to be clear as to how far integrau -i should go in that we thereby be- 
come aware of the need for specific teaching of spoken language. To give an introduction to logic, 
although useful, does not mean that we need not search for the methods to be used in giving sound in- 
struction in all aspects cf oral expression. iHercfore turned to the questic.j of the nature of such 
methods, remembering that the problem v,as how to teach a foreign language to African children. 

(c) -Specific methods for teaching oral expression 

If we arc to grasp what the teaching of oral expression Implies, we must first examine three points, 
the first two of which wilt round out what we have already said about the nature and primitive func- 
tion of languages 

If it is true that language is first all an Instrument of communication and If to speak is first 
of all to speak to someone, then il must also be recognized thai speech can only occur In a concrete 
situation which provides an oppo^^.lnity or creates nn obligation for the persons present to embark 
01 a convcr.oalion in \.hich their emotions, feelings and opinions will be revealed. Speakers are 
thus actors on the stage of lif*.*: they strike attitudes, they play rftles. It is difficult to play rftles 
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or strike attitudes without adopting bodily postures and faeial expressions just as spontaneously as 
we speak and without expressing emotions and feelings through them. Originally, therefore, speeeh 
is fundamentally an aet that involves a eertain kind of demeanour. It will not be completely or easily 
i iiderstood if the bodily expressions aad emotive gestures that give point to it are not seen. Oral 
expression is thert ''ore spontaneously associated with physical expression, and all references ini- 
tially require such dual, joint expression. Many of the flaws or weaknesses of oral language are 
tolerable only because this essential phy- leal reinforcement compensates for them. 

If we are to see clearly the association between speech and situation we must also rememoer 
that emotions, feelings and opinions are themselves reactions either to the world of which we are 
speaking or to action we take that affects it or those inhabiting it. In other words, speaking is not 
only speaking to someone, but also speaking about "something" to someone. To speak to him we 
must also have "something" to say to him. What the child will first speak of most freely is the 
world of which he has immediate experience, the world that surrounds him, which he sees, senses 
and lives in. It is only by referring to the child's actual sensory experience that communication is 
possible in the beginning. And this psychological truth is quite consistent with the primary function 
of language, for LTth the linguistic and the transcendental analysis of language show that it can only 
come into being by creating the world of which it speaks. We have not on the one hand the world 
and, on the other, the language which gives it names by making objects, their qualities, relation- 
ships, and movements correspond to substantives, complements, cr verbs. As against this nomin- 
alistic conception, de Saussure haa shown that language is a system organized according to its own 
laws. The w'orld itself cannot be organized except in so far as it is apprehended by the system of 
language. In the sense of seeing and understanding, there is no world except for "homo loquens". 
From this we can already see that the language lesson will be inseparable from reference to the en- 
vironment. But the surrounding world is much too vast and complex for a vague reference to the 
environment to suffice for our inquiry. Everything that is said circumscribes, effects a choice and 
leads to selections. Here again, psychological truth and philosophical analysis meet. In the first 
place, to speak is not only "to say something to someone", but also "to want to say it to him", to 
wish to express oneself on that subject. The child speaks first of what attracts him, beguiles him 
and interests him in the world around him. 

The third preliminary comment relates to the linguistic situation of the African child. He finds 
himself in very special and very difficult circumstances. In contrast to the French or English pupil, 
for example, he is not well enough acquainted with the language he will need to master all the skills 
and knowledge he will have to acquire during his later education, because it is not his mother tongue 
He will almost certainly have to learn that language very quickly and when very young. 

These three comments have a twofold value - they point to both the difficulties of the problem 
and the means of solving it. To move pupils from one linguistic system to another early in life, all 
we need do is to consider the natu: . and original function of language as we have just analysed them. 
Although the transition must not be made by direct translation, one may use expressive attitudes and 
images taken from the environment. If the formulation of the linguistic structures of the first sys- 
tem Is accompanied by physical movements and representation of the situation to which they refer, 
then the child will grasp the analogy between the meanings behind the two signifiers. 

Rut the same comments warn us that the transition will not be possible unless certain conditions 
are fulfilled. Some are general, others cultural and directly related to the environment concerned. 
As to the first group, we may note that If the environment and situation referred to were too complex 
and brought In too many meanings at once, their message would become ambiguous and difficult to 
read. To avoid that difficulty, one must refer only to simple situations and represent things in a way 
that has only one meaning. As to the second group, it will be i oted that the more the objects and 
situations referred to are familiar ti the child the greater will be the correspondence between the 
two systems. One must select from the target system, that is, from the French language being 
taught, the vocabulary and constructions that best describe the surrounding environment and loctl 
life. We may note in passing that that means doing research and drawing up word lists beforehand; 
otherwise the teacher would have to grope his way and xould run the risks Inherent in purely em- 
pirical research. 

This analysis, brief though it is, will give us some idea of the methods that must be used. And 
knowing something of the methods we can see what sort of training should be gl ^en to teachers so as 
to equip them to teach in that v ay. 
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(d ) The teaching of oral expression and teacher training 

It will be seen shortly how this conception of the early stages in the teaching of language enables 
the various subjects or activities related to tliat teaching to be associated or harmonized, For the 
moment, dealing only with the elementary level, we should like to show how it presupposes integra- 
tion of methods and of various forms of expression. 

As in the examples we have already seen, the teachers will have to be trained to approach their 
work differently. Because language has its rules and because certain techniques must be used, the 
teaching methods will retain the quality of guidance. But, on the other hand, teachers must be 
capable not only of respecting but also of arousing the child's spontaneity. If the teacher says too 
much, the child will say nothing, Rather than playing a major rMe himself, the teacher should en- 
courage conversation between the children themselves. This attitude is so contrary to tradition 
that teachers will certainly require special training in it, and the methods to be used will have to 
be studied in detail. It is difficult to be at once discreet, attentive, open-minded and watchful. 

Training is not merely a matter of this general change in attitude, however. In particular, the 
teacher must be capable of introducing the intermediaries that link the two linguistic systems. 

These intermediar’es may, and even should, be of many kinds: far from being mutually exclusive, 

they must be as closely related as possible. The teacher himself should be able, at least partially, 
to play this r51e. He must therefore be able to act the part of a person in the situation described. 

He must have enough mastery of his body to be able to exploit all its powers of expression. We may 
note that what we have said about the relation between oral expression and physical expression ex- 
plains at least in part why difficulties in communication are always reflected in a lack of bodily ease, 
an awkward appearance, an unnatural bearing and constrained attitudes. A person who speaks 
fluently and communicates freely often has great ease of demeanour and posture. Great freedom of 
expression Is accompanied by great freedom of movement and bearing. He who Is master of bis 
speech is often master of his physical movements and bearing. Conversely, it is reasonable to 
think that, to some extent at least, physical education that would relax and free the body, with the 
object of giving the pupil mastery and control of it and making it a controlled means of expression, 
at once easy and assured, could help children to acquire ease and assurance in speech. This has 
two implications: first, with regard to the teacher, who must both perfect his own speech and learn 

to use his body so that it conveys meaning; and second, with regard to the pupil, for the teacher 
must be capable of imparting the behavioural and bodily control he himself has acquired. In an ex'* 
treme case, paradoxical though it may seem, mime and dance, in which meaning is conveyed silently, 
can be of use In teaching a language orally. 

This association between learning to express oneself and physical education of itself gives us a 
new attitude towards physical education, an attitude both more varied and more organic than hereto- 
fore, Physical education takes different forms, from gymmastics to mime and dancing, and at the 
same time it Is a coherent whole. In that it embraces two such apparently dissimilar objectives as 
the harmonious development of the body - that is. harmonious communication between its different 
parts - and ease of expression in speech and conv'ersation - that is, the harmoniouF development of 
communication between individuals. 

It is none the less obvious that the bodily postures and facial expressions through which emotions 
and feelings are expressed must be essentially secondary to oral expression. U would be very risky 
to rely solely on the body^s pow'ers of expression. One must be capable of creating or constructing 
images that are so simple or simplified that they give the idea only of equally simple and Immediately 
comprehensible situation's. Depending on the case, that Is, according to their types, these images 
will either give added point to the actions of teacher and pupil, by providing them with a visual frame- 
w'ork and basis, or demand from them a different kind of activity. For example, the teacher will be 
so trained that he can skilfully manipulate the figures on the feltboard xvhleh he has planned and made 
for use as Illustrations for a siory he intends to tell. Similarly, if funds are available, the resources 
of the most modern technology .nay be called into play; for example, television is particularly suit- 
able for showing films, which meet whe teacher’s needs excellently. On a less ambitious level, radio 
can supply the spoken message that the feltboard will Illustrate, These means will be used in con- 
junction, according to the resources available; and orily when Ine child has acquired a cerlain mas- 
tery of speech in this way should sketches or acting game, be used. \S'e have seen that the use of 
speech Is basically linked not only to a situation, but also > r&les rnd attiludes. It can thus be sug- 
gested *0 the child that he act out a certain rftle, and one tan he sure that identifying himself with a 
character will help him to speak more freely and spontaneously as that character would speak. 
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On:e again, it is obvious that aithough a teacher who is to teach in this way must be able to give free 
rein to the children in expressing themselves he must also be trained properly; otherwise he will 
find it difficult to introduce sketches or acting games, or, if he did introduce them, they might fail 
to achieve their linguistic purpose. 

However, one must not be deluded as to the results the methods just suggested can produce. 

For the environment and its image could not act as perfect intermediaries between two linguistic 
systems unless the two systems were similarly structured. Flence, for every representation of the 
environment according to the linguistic structures of the first system there would be a corresponding 
representation according to the structures of the ether. But we know that this is not so. We always 
see the world according to the system of the language through which we apprehend it. It follows that 
the meaning that is perceived in the image associated with the linguistic sequence is that given bytho 
mother tongue or at least by the linguistic system we learnt first or know best. Consequently, if 
language learning Is to go beyond the stage of such a limited vocabulary and such simple structures 
as can reflect universal and unambiguous situations, one must resort to other means in erder to 
avoid misunderstanding. Whether we wish it or not, the time comes when we must substitute the 
translation of ideas for literal translation. The same words do not necessarily have the same mean- 
ing in different languages. They stand for ideas which may be understood in different ways. There 
are two %ays of overcoming these difficulties. The first is to live in the environment in which the 
language is used as the instrument of communication and culture; it is by absorbing a country's cul- 
ture that we can reach the roots of the language system and really understand its concepts. In con- 
trast to what has been said preWouSly, entering into the foreign environment in this way implies 
separation from the local environment. The other way is that of analysis: the pupil understands 

concepts as they are defined. But that assumes that he has reached a degree of mastery of the lan- 
guage far above what can be achieved in a course such as we have been discussing. And we cannot 
consider the question of the later stages of the course without at the same time considering the 
leaching of spoken language and the teaching of the written language and the close relation between 
them. We shall now turn to this question. 

3. The different levels of language and the different forms of linguistic expression 

(a) From speech to reading and writing 

Written expression Is very different from oral expression. We shall deal with the main differences 
later. For the moment we shall note only that writing Is primarily the graphic code of a phoneme 
system, and that it was necessary to master that system before approaching the code. We should 
also note that although one must be able to express oneself in writing, it may be in the first plac3 
for the sake of communication. Considered in this way, written language is what we have seen oral 
language to be - a means of communication between persons, These two points make it clear that 
learning the first kind of expression can help in learning the second, and they also show how the two 
can be linked together. 

For example, it is certainly advisable to see that the motivation for oral expression, the vocabu- 
lary and constructions used in it, and the reading material are closely related. Likew ise, spontaneity 
of oral expression could be matched by spontaneity in writing, although both may be based on the 
same experience and motivation. Free composition might be used as a Tollow-up to a conversation, 
and the same visual material that was used in the case of oral expression could be used for free 
composition. We may note that the converse may also occur - a fact which shows the reciprocity of 
the two forms of language learning. The co.wersatlon or the story composed and narrated aloud 
could follow on from a written composition. In this case, the composUion would be truly free, in the 
sense that the pupil himself would choose the experience and occasion motivating it. In brief, we can 
Imagine many combinations that help in the transition from speech to writing while maintaining the 
close relationship and continuity between them, 

Tt is nevertheless true that, apart from the technical problems of penmanship and writing, there 
are considerable differences between these two forms of expression, only the major ones of which 
will be mentioned here. 

We have seen that speech originates in respOLse to a situation created within a given environ- 
ment. The physical behavio\jr aroused, within th? environment we are watching, by the situation of 
the person involved in it helps us to understand whit he says. The written word cannot use move- 
O Jits or emotive gestures to make the meaning clear, and mist employ its own resources and 
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methods instead. There are several ways of doing so. The first is to nse the fact that time has 
elapsed since the event occurred to analyse and describe the event in the terms proper to langi.age, 
which take the place of bodily gesture and facial expression. Put that presupposes a high degree of 
linguistic ability and in particular an ability to analyse situations and concepts, which the education 
referred to so far did not impart. It is not that the bridges betv^een oral and written expression are 
entirely cut. For examp’ i, one may ask a speaker to describe a past event or one that has taken 
place elsewhere. As he cannot use the actual events to illustrate what he says or make direct refer- 
ence to the situation and environment, the narrator must reduce and stylize bodily expression aiid 
rely more upon language itself. His will to convey his impressions ot an object becomes i pso facto 
the will to describe it in words, if need be by analysis and explanation. For example, a pupil {or 
group of pupils) investigating the environment may be asked to report ^o the entire class on what he - 
or they - saw and found interesting. This is certainly one way of making the transition towards the 
level of linguistic ability just mentioned in relation tc writing - an even more fully descriptive, ana- 
lytical and conceptual level. But, conversely, we can also say that this new degree of ability for 
oral expression, the ability to give a verbal account of an event, as we might call it, will be achieved 
all the more efficiently if the pupil has acquired a good command of the language by analysing it. 

So there comes a time - and it must be very carefully chosen - when language must be analysed 
in order to improve both oral and written expression. This considered, systematic study is what we 
call grammar. The question before us was how the teaching of grammar should be understood. There 
was no thought of changing our mind as lo earlier criticisms of traditional grammar. To continue to 
teach it would certainly be to run counter to the idea of language teaching as we have understood it. 

It seemed clear that, far from introducing a theoretical contradiction that would lead to a discrepancy 
in teaching methods, the teaching of grammar should be harmonized with the teaching of expression 
that preceded it and linked with it as closely as possible. It should be brought in so as to secure not 
only the desired unity but also coherence. The concepts and methods used in this kind of grammati- 
cal study can only be elaborated on the basis of fundamental hypotheses and theories defining the 
status and nature of the object of knowledge. ("The difficulty in a science is its object - CANGUILHEM). 
We already know that both the priority accorded to oral expression and the methods recommended 
for teaching it are directed towards mastery of the language as an instrument of communication and 
hence mastery of the functions of the linguistic system. What we need, therefore is a method of 
teaching grammar In which the language will be analysed by systematic description of it, its various 
components being considered according lo th<^ir functions. Instead of dealing with ''components'^ 
analysing the different parts of speech and staling the rules governing their use, we would have a 
new distributive or generative type of grammar. In general, and no matter what other differences 
there may be between them it is by trying to reduce their positions to axioms that we attempt to ana- 
lyse the functions of the components as accurately and thoroughly as possible. Spontaneity of speech 
is nothing else than the spontaneity with which the child places words in a sentence, without thinking 
about it, and links them so that they form linguistic sequences which, although not always quite cor- 
rect, yet at once mean something to the listener. The child has thus acquired, at the Level of play 
and actual experiencu, an acquaintance with the language which will be reproduced, ordered and sys- 
tematized by means of functional grammar. This formalization will be all the easier for being based 
on spontaneous practice. But, conversely, a knowledge of grammar will enable pupils to reach a 
much more advanced stage of spontaneous practice and a much higher linguistic level. The gram- 
marian tlaborales a vocabulary for speaking about language - what we might call a mela- language. 

But he also gives the student a command of language not only as an instrument of communication but 
also as an instrument for analysis and knowledge. Analysis of language enables one to learn the lan- 
guage of analysis. That Is important not only for a literary education, which al*ns at the comprehen- 
sion and analysis of texts, but also for a scientific education, in which the ability to use language in 
this way and at this level Is cssenl.nl. 




There are other ways in which the written word can compensate for the lack of physical move- 
ments and emotive gestures. We have seen that, without the help of actions or direct reference l':i 
the situation and environment, the narrator must reduce and sylize bodily expression, concentrate 
it in facial exp 'ession and try to make his voice particularly expressive. We have also seen that 
that was insufficient and that narrative can overcome th?t inadequacy by means of analysis. However, 
the narrator has other means of giving life to material from other places or from the past. Often 
he will introduce into his lant nge elements of a style used specifically in the art of description or 
narration. So we see not only that there Is a new relationship between the le.'rning of speech and the 
learning of writing, that is, a transition fromi one to the other of these forms f expression, but also 
that there can be a transition from dinary expreesion lo ar-tislic expression, and, more generally, 
an association between language learning and a< sthetic education. This point is touched ' ;i in the 
followine section. 
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(b) From language learning to aesthetic education 

Although he may have experienced or seen wliat he is narrating, the pupil will not necessarily write 
his compositions in a style that conveys the impression he wents to give. But experience can help 
him to acquire such a style, and tliat is why, once more, actual experience, which presupposes that 
the school is linked to life, can be an excellent starting-point* But when the child moves from ac- 
tion to narrative his speech ceases to be accompan*'-d on!.' by the emotions communicated to him by 
the situation in which he is involved, lie attempts to express his emotions by rTieans of words. His 
words are no longer heard only within the context of the situation in wh^ch they are spoken. They 
attempt to reproduce, to ‘'reflect" thaJ situation, and by doing so expression becomes essentially 
self-expression, the expression of the person, While remaining an Instrument of communication, 
speech tends to become a work of art. This tendency will certainly be seen when, after proper 
preparation, the transition from oral expression to wriUtii expression is made. Without the help 
of physical movements or any other form of expression, writing really derives its evocative power 
only from the magic of style. If the narrative is regarded as important and if the speaker wan+s it 
to be vivid enough to give the impression of Lfe, then it must become, even more than before, the 
expression o*" the personality and a work of art. It is of course not the purest fc rm of art, and it 
will probably not be very perfect or beautiful in its first impact, but u is nevertheless one of the 
first forms of art. 

Tn the above analysis we have tried to show the difference between language considered as a 
mere instrument of communication and language considered as a w^ork of art. Vt'e do not believe 
that everyone can become a great artist, and we do not fail to appreciate the part that genius plays 
in the creation of great works. Xor do we believe that children's free compositions can be con- 
sidered true works of art. Their very spontaneity places them outside the sphere of artistic crea- 
tion, which requires work, tedmique or ingenuity, Hui an aesthetic education in which only works 
already produced are studied at first hand will alv'ays seem 1o us inadequate and all the more diffi" 
cult if no one has tried to awaken the pupil's creative powers in childhood* We all possess such 
powers, limited though tlicy may be. It aesthetic education is understood in this way, it is certainly 
very unlikely that it can be treated in as methodic^'!, formal and practical a /nanner as many other 
subjects, including the study of ordinary communication by speech and writing^ But it would be un- 
thinkable to examine works of art \sdthout ha^'ing first tried to awakeji the child's aesthetic feeling. 

If he has not learned to appreciate and recognise beauty, it is useless and absurd to suggest that he 
should analyse it. He be taught to see before he is tauglt to explain. And in order to teach 

him to see one must surely, as Fluard says, "give him son.ething to see.". But it must also be re- 
membered that the gift will be the more warmly welcomed the more the child is able to appreciate 
it. It is in order to develop this ability that he will first be askeJ to express his personality with 
complete freedom. 

.Mong the lines indicated in the above analysis, the association between oral expression and ex- 
pression of the personality sugg?sts th.at the symhecis may be extended to cover various modes cf 
artistic expression. 

One may move from the real situation and actual experience to spoken or written narration, but 
anoi iCr transposition is possible, the transition from life or narrativ’^e to expression by drawing and 
by coloured forms and surfaces. These coloured sketches or figjres can in turn be the subject of 
speccli, 

f’hysic.il expression is not the only l>asis for oral expression. Tlic transposition to imagery 
can be made through the graphic poucr o: movements, w’hicli are an nged according to their own 
laws and possess their own stylistic figures. Mime, dance and the two combined then teke on their 
full significance, 

fJraphic and pictorial expression can have as 'heir iiiterm^ediary physical r:-pressioji \shich be- 
curnes tlieir medium and which a person drawing or painting cipturci as fie works. Hut that in^plies 
a Uiird term, wfiich is not spatial and figurative, but which is capabl' of Inspiring physical expres- 
siun. I a lie musical expression, for instance* In Sweden - nt.d also in France, in a slightly differ- 
ent form - cl ilcircn are asked to dra^v and paint according to tlic scqecrce of movements w'lieli tfic 
sequence of soujids in n [dcce of modern or classical music suggests to them. In their final sum- 
mary. p.irlicipants in tlie scrniiTir regrciicvl ij<>t having bad enough time to pursue further tlu ir study 
of ‘he relatiunsidps bctatmi ti',cse different modes of expression. 
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(c) Implications for teacher training 

In order to meet the need for consistency in teaching methods, we have just given a brief account of 
an organically lin’^ed set of harmonious activities which actually take the place of the much less 
closely linked set of traditional exercises, which in some cases they appear to resemble. We can 
now draw some conclusions as regards syllabuses and methods ana, consequently, teacher training. 
Our discussions, perfunctory though they were, brought out a number of important points. 

First, teachers must be convinced of the validity of the above analyses, which ^ave led us to 
recognize the need for consistency of method in all aspects of the teaching of language. If they are 
to realize their validity, they wtll have to make a study of epistemology, which will show them the 
resemblances and differences between oral and written expression and between language and the 
other modes of expression. Obviously, if the student is to be capable of undertaking such episte- 
mological studies and oubsequently applying then" he will require a knowledge of linguistics. 

To be effective and win the student-teachers' support, this dual course, both scientific and 
epistemological in nature, must itself fulfil certain conditions. First, the basic aim towards which 
these studies are directed must constantly be kept in mind. Second, one must never forget to view 
these studies from the standpoint of their application to teaching. 

But evolving and applying these new teaching methods are not the only difficulties, for they will 
not have their real force or prove effective unless there has first been a change in attitude. Here we 
must first repeat what we have already said previously - that the teacher mi’st be sc trained that he 
can at the same time both respect and stimulate the pupils^ spontaneity. Next, it will be noted that 
this interdisciplinary t>'pe of teaching has little in common with the traditional s/slem, and involves 
real difficulties. The subjects seem to lose their purpose and their inner logic. It therefore seems 
more difficult to achieve steady progress throughout the course. There seems to be no guarantee 
whatever of objectivity in the course as a whole. Traditional examinations are abandoned in the 
intvrdis "iplinary course, which does not fit in with the traditional view of the syllabus, and so en- 
counters resistance from both parents and teachers. The student teacher himself also may set up 
resistances when he goes to the elementary school to teach. He must adopt a fresh approach to both 
the syllabuses and the pupils. It in ne\er very difficult to acquire new knowledge, but it ie much 
more difficult, as we have already emphasized, to abandon patterns of teaching and a conception of 
the teacher^s rble which are all the more tenacious and inflexible because they usually control be* 
haviour unconsciously. Students must be made aware of this situation - and this is an i nportant 
part of the work of those w’^ho teach in teacher-training schools; but one must beware of thinking 
that new attitudes will be adopted automatically, as a result. Intellectual conviction is not enough 
to change behaviour. There must be a great deal cf practical teaching, with opportunities for ob- 
servation, consideration and adjustme.it, That implies creating real* life niluations, that is, classes 
in which the new teaching methods can be confidently introduced. But the difficulties raised by the 
creation and organization oC such classes must also be realized. Moreover, nothing would be pos- 
sible if the training-school teachers too had not been converted, if they had not already acquired a 
knowledge of these ^acls. Their knowledge may be at such e level and consequently so highly spe- 
cialized that they must co-operate in imparting It to their students. Their co-operation may take 
different forms: reciprocal in-service courses, lean teaching, and so on. Here again we can only 

repeat what has already been said. And what is valid for the teaching f language (collaboration of 
the epistcnologist. linguist, and psychologist; the kind of attitude cf *.he teacher tow'ards the group 
of pupils which ensures that both the group as a whole and each member of it retain their freedom 
of expression and anply it in practice; the teacher's behaviour in the classroom, and so on) will be 
valid for the other aspects of teaching wc shall have to deal, with. 

As for leaching based on communication bch\ccn different inodes of expression, it must be 
recognized that it is at present still at the s 'agc of experiment and research. But the results of ex- 
periments could not be made known or the findings of research applied unless syllabuses and me- 
thods were reviewed and tlic ltncher-tr«iming sysf ni examined airesli. Ncverthelvss, from now on, 
experiments and research will need the collaboration of teachers, and cannot be successfully com- 
pleted without t?Kir help. That is why we came to the conclusion, at Bouaktf. that wc must now be- 
gin to ronsider the kind of trachcr-lraining course v'C could and sliould csta^ lish. The first conclu- 
sion we reached was that it presupposed: 

er|c 
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the integration into the basic course of subjects heretofore generally considered secondary 
(music, drawing) and the introduction of new activities often considered to be not part of a 
school course (representation in graphic forms, mime, choreography); 

correlatively, various forms of collaboration among teachers in teacher-training schools, in 
particular the collabcration of those who have not alv^ays been considered "true'' teachers and 
equal to the others xn iniportance and rank; 

the encouragem.ent of attitudes which will encourage elementary school pupih to express them- 
selves, us'iig different modes of expression and moving fr ly from one to a.iother. 

Even more than before, the application of thes^ last measures would mean giving up conven- 
tional patterns and ideas^ making radical changes i*nd adopting a new mental outlook - all obviously 
most difficult to achieve. Participants in the Bouak^ seminar thought that it would be extremely 
useful and important to try to find ways of making such changes. 

More generally, they felt that in research and in applying the suggested methods full account 
should be taken of the African mentality and of the factors +hat make up the culture of the African 
children for whom these methods are intended - an observatic'^ that applies to other parts of the 
world as well. W'e knov* that cultural influence can manifest itself in twj ways - primarily by the 
modes in which it acts, b3^ the means by which it is acquired, disseminated and coinmunicated. If 
we consider these means, we see that the plastic arts or, to be more precise, the non- verbal modes 
of expression are of great importance. For example, research on the use of audiovisual means 
could well be undertaken in relation to the image in African culture. As regards communication by 
specifically linguistic means, preference will of course still be given to the oral language In almost 
all cases. It would also be useful to try to asce; tain bc^h how f^tr that traditional basis might be 
used o advantage in a couiee in which speeci: is at once one of the main objects an instrument 
of great value, and also how it could be so uried The influence of a culture is felt not only in its 
modes r representation but also in its content. This content may not always be an obstacle to inno- 
vation, in particular to educational inrovatton. .Turing the first par" of the seminar the question 
arose whether the interdisciplinary system was not particularly attu ^ed to the cognitive processes 
characteristic of African tradition. Thus we would need not only to see whether there is in fact a 
relationSiiip between them, but also to inquire into the exteni to which it could t? used in the parti- 
cular forms of teaching that we have dealt with so far. 

The papers presented by the various groups participating in the seminar not only gave fresh 
confirm; tion that the method of nork we had adopted was a good one: they also demonstrated how 

far the first attempts at practical work atiticipaled theoretical consideration and revealed in prac- 
t’ce the very problems that logical analysis had led us to expect. 
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PART 111 



INTERDISCIPLINARITY AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 



In tackling the pedagogic problems of environmental studies as a nexus of the disciplines, ,he sem- 
inar participants had at once to stick to the method of approach they had adopted and embark on a 
more spccilic aspect of this problem. 

Thus on the one hand the‘. e was discuss'on on the twin planes of school education and teacher 
tra’ 'ii g, and here the differences were to assert themselves between a first level, at which the 
glc ‘y of the approaches postulates the overlapping of the fields of knowledge as a '^aturn, and a 
secjiia where the necessary specialization of the learnings poses their integration as a problem. 

On the other hand, however, whereas until that point the starting point for dealing with the ques- 
tion of interdisciplinarity had been the internal analysis of the disciplines, learnings, or skills, en- 
vironmental studies v:as a subject conducinp^ rather to examination of the convergence of the disci- 
plines in the exploration of a common field of investigation. Emerging as an original form of teaching 
capable of taki .g up the conventional disciplines, it afforded an opening for developing the meeting's 
thinking on ''integrated teaching'', in the sense in which the term had been defined, 

Howe\er, both the discussions and the evidence of the experiences reported were to show that in 
the situation currently obtaining this integration had certain limits. Some of these are connected 
with the nature of the disciplines involved in environmental studies, the specificity of each one be- 
coming more accentuated as the level of study rises and its rigour increases; others with insuffi- 
cient master;, of the conduct of a difficult educational activity whose objectives are often obscured 
by insti uctioral necessities. Too little time remained available for the seminar to consider getting 
to analysis of the u.idtrlying reasons for these limitations and of the conditions for overcoming them, 

L liXVJHON.MENT AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Tlie earlier discussioiu on the teaching of the mpin language practice in the other forms of expres- 
sion had frequently' touched on the problems o.*' reference to the environment, either fi om the tech- 
nical point of view, in ct/nsidering for example the necessity of linking the study and development of 
expression to tFic pupil's experience, dt from the standpoint of the conception to be held of education 
and its goals, ij^ challenging an analytical pedagogic outlook, in which the compartmentatlon of the 
disciplines cxacerl ated the severance between school ind life. The notion of environment was thus 
cr>nf5tajitly iji mind in the earlier part of the deliberations as a major base line, in the definition of 
an cducaticnals^steiii in which the transmission of learning was no longer the essential preoccupation. 

It war. tiierefore no accident that all speakers \;lio described and analysed the r&le of environ- 
nicnlal studies i.i tJicir projects and experiments constantly recalled the clioices made by the States 
they served t egarding the objectives assigned to basic education. While the wording differed, the 
coherence of the choices emerged quite clearly: schools sliould promote tlie positive integration 

of Ific young into liicir environment and their tiines, tlie targets being closely linked to the economic 
and social develcipriicnt of the country. 

Here, tiierefore. the very same terms recurred in wliicli tlie problem of integration of the 
disciplines iiad been posed at the opening of the seminar. With the object of schcoling being no 
loager tlie tranbinission oi a corpii.s rf knowledge. ,and tlic curriculum idea lo:;ing its priority r6!e. 
die* sciiool eomes to 1l;e point <->f making it.s objective its pupils^ adjustment to and progressive 
Tn.istei j- of their eiivii orirnental sittation. I hereafter it is by apprehension and exploration of his 
relatitms in tlie world that the cliibJ compesses his own devclopir.cnt, 1'be school promotes and 
expUdls this dyjiamic hy making the environment l!ic subject of a study v.hidi carries tlic seeds for 
tliat Lie. L lopmcjit of UjC inlelleetiia 1 c^pUtude s, learniiigs, and skills tii which it slwiiild conduct the 
UiiM. 
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As regards pluridisciplinarity, this perspective gave rise to reflections oi two types: one 

group relating to the consequences of the complexity of that reality understood by the term "environ- 
ment’^ and to the difficulty of getting a clear knowledge of it; and the other to the pedagogical prob- 
lems of the discovery and exploration of the envirenment. 

(a) Complexity of the notion of environ ment 

Tacklmg the study of the reality in which the school is immersed means giving education a perspec- 
tive that is necessarily multidisciplinary, and in two senses: 

(1) The environment is an entity that cannot be reduced to wha" one particular type of knowledge 
can express; there is always more to it than any discipline can say about it. Ihe growtn of science 
accentuates the analytical character of knowledge which endeavours to grasp the complexity of the 
world only by interdisciplinary combined movements conducted on a basis of highly developed spe- 
cialization. This round-about approach cannot serve as a mode" for school practice, particularly at 
the elementary level. Percept ion of th ; environment is necessarily global; but as perception is 
hopelessly overtopped by scientific knowledge, the problem is how to preserve the richness of the 
intuitive approach and to strengthen the children's sense of the unity of the world and the interlock- 
ing of leauung, whiic allowing them to get Ljyond a syncretism which blocks ihe intellectual de- 
marches or bogs them down in the confusion that sometimes develops in the conduct of environmen- 
tal studies at school level. 

The question thus becomes one of hov' to structure the global apprehension of the complexity. 

The problem, as was emphasizea as regards language study, was solved in one particular way 
when univocal representations of concrete situations were being used to Jiicdiate the cliange-over 
from the system of the mother tongue to that of the second language. 

While language-teaching can indeed have selective recourse to univocal situations, this is be- 
cause its objective is specific: a cleir distinction is made between languagc-as-an-end and en- 

vironmental explication- as -an-end, Neverthelesk certain instructional projects whicti the proceed- 
ings brought up for consideration did reveal the temptation to confound the two ends, with apprehension 
of the environment in danger of reduction to the elaooratiori of a terminology permitting of descrip- 
tion of the world around +he child. On the other hand, an original mode of structuring understandint^ 
of the world mateiializcs if one postulates - which is perfectly possible at the elementary level - that 
the environment Is a system of relations and affinities. In this sense, it is not enough to say that the 
human environment is only comprehensible in its relations with the natural environment, and coxi- 
\ersely; it is within those arjpcctd of the environment thit one finds a fabric of relationships that 
can be taken as an object of siudy. Resides the fact that this line of approach makes it possible to 
go beyond the nominalism of certain type of description and is cojigruent with the conception of 
language set forth in the sccr^nd part of this report, the hjpothesis of the integration of learning is 
inherent in it. 

Kven so, give.i the impossibility of being exhaustive at r- elementary level of knowledge, a 
choice will have to be made of the preferred relations to which one will try to direct the children's 
attention and exploratory activity. The need for these choices emerged clearly In the course ofthe 
discussions. However, the question of the criteria for the choices, which would 'ir practi< al pur- 
poses have led on to a programn^ng study, was in the end not touched on, except indirectly, but two 
brief comments will serve to consolidate the diffuse references or implicit approaches to the matter: 

First, the study of these relationships creates a knowledge structure different from the one 
which would be imposed by the conventional categorization of learnings. Thus, the teclinological 
angle of vision that brings out, s'y, the rclati'^ns between hand and tool and between tool and earth, 
is from the outset integrative, because it marries anatomy, mechanics, and geology for the dis 
covery, but without engendering confusicn, and without barring the way to li possible specialization 
of learnings at a latei stage. 

Secondly, the fact of giving preference to certain relations induces reference to the aims of 
education; in effect its outcome is to valorize certain aspects of the world, and it would imply a 
vci y naTve notion of objectivity to deplore that necessity. Certain participants laid special empha- 
sis on the need to orient environmental studios in terms of a view of the world in which man's action 
to organize his envir or.ment, to control his relations with it, becomes the riiajo.' dimension. The 
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choice of themes prescribed by the different pilot ech'^mes, both at school and at teacher-training 
level, art revealing on this point. 

Thus the Cameroon schools offer children in the first year of elementary school six themes 
connected with man in his environment: man and his geographical environment - man <*nd his 

family - man and the soil - man and animals - man in the village - man outside the village. At the 
Bouakd Teacher-Training School the first environmental studies confronted the students with the 
problems of urban development: water supply - police and justice - hygiene - roads - abattoirs. 

Finally the Atakpamfi Kational Education Authority is tr>ing to organize the whole of its teaching by 
starting from the real problems faced by the group of utudent teachers being trained. 

All these examples show not only the integrating value of study by themes, but also that inte- 
gration is dictated by the nature of the situations confronted and not by the exigencies of the disci- 
plines, 

(2) Secondly, the complexity of an environment concept that could be said to be no longer hori- 
zontal but vertical, arises from the fact that it is never reducible to a "state of affairs". We cannot 
regard the environment solely as the "book of (he world". For one thing, it is constantly changing - 
and in this connexion the alleged conservation of rural African societies is often an illusion conceive d 
by persons who project on those societies patterns of evolution that do not correspond to their real 
dynamism: to take onb^ one example appropriate to (he pedagogic domain, the opening of a school 

in a village constitutes a modification of the social relations which characterize that envii jnment, 

h^rlhermore, and more generally, the environment should be considered as a field of complex 
intei actions, and the majority of the relations, whose importance was brought out by the preceding 
analysis, are action relations. 

This angle of vision also refers us back to the purposes of the school and incidentally permits 
us to perceive another aspect of the problem of interdisciplinarity. 

Regardiag the last, it became observable that, in linking acquiring knowledge with action, en- 
vironmental studies were setting up a new form of synthesizing activity. The fact is that uiiderstand- 
ing the action and organizing it involve taking into consideration multiplicity of aspects of reality. 

In the modern world the great human enterprises are led by multi^lia.^tplinary teams - for example, 
for the conduct of development projects in underdeveloped countr; Similarly, the recently deve- 
loped ratiouilizalion and decision-taking techniques are founded oath - lultiplicity of the approaches 
to the reality to be changed and the graded synthesis of the elements f nformation* More modestly, 
on the school level, exercise in the processes leading from action to ui derstanding and from under- 
standing to action, say, for example, the linkage of the practical comportments aud of the discovery, 
observation, and reflection processes, develops the ability to mobilize learnings by referen' to 
necessities external to theinselves, to give learning an availability which does not depend solely on 
if.s own internal logic, and finally, to break down the barriers between learnings different in nature. 

On the first point, it would be enough to add to what has already been said about the goals of the 
school that, in the perspective adopted by tlie seminar, environmental studies finalize the child's 
integration with the ^^■orld: their essential object is to develop a certain type of relations between 

t!u* child and his environment, so that he feels himself involved, with progressive responsibility, in 
t!ic development and transfor?nation of the world around him. 

Several participants, notably the national directors of the ’^rojccts, stressed the affective side 
of the attitudes to l>o iri'^uccd among the young, emphasizing that one of the major goals of the schools 
is to develop in the young .an nttachinont lo their milieu and the soIiJa-ity >shich expresses that nttaclm 
mont. ihis was an interesting way of cringing out a fresh aspect of the integrative value of environ- 
mental studies, calculated to give more weight to investigations into the cultural deposit tradition 
.i!id tr.ailiTional tec!irrjbjgy, short discussion of this point made it clear that any danger uf falling 
into -a kind of ( • »nsr r\ aliw fetichism could be avoided^ but on two conditions: 

That the invest i cation be sitv.aled in the dynamic configuration, defined above, would shew 

th.it traditional culture and technology are cvolvnng. notably under the impact of external influences. 

1 b it the ii vest' Lati< >11 bo fret d ;.ij purely contemplative g(.)als, in particiilar hy associating it 
^ 1 .art ual c r » >n. c "nstruol i> >n. ajiu over, iaanuf?iCturo. 
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Finally, at this stage the object of the school and of environmental studies defined as the linking 
of learning with action was bo'^r.d to come under discussion. Some participants put the main empha- 
sis on the necessity of expressing the school's commitment to action and its r51e in the transforma- 
tion of the environment by the inclusion of a maximum of concrete activities, of practical and pro- 
ductive operations in the actual training process, and by the inculcation of types of comportment 
useful towards that transformation of the environment. Even so, as several participants pointec 
out, it must be made clear that the practical work and manual tasks do not exhaust all the aspects 
of action for which the child is to he prepared: that action is also organization, learning to live 

with others, assumption of responsibility, participation in the preparation and execution of a variety 
of projects. 

It was on this account that other participants warned against the limitations they were in danger 
of producing if the young were forced too early into the straitjacket of presc- ibed types of interven- 
tion or technique. In their view, the school's involvement in the action is via the road of learning, 
and the main thing is to supply pupils with the instruments for future action upon the environment. 



II. HOW TO CONDUCT ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES: PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEMS 

IN THE ELE\rENTARV SCHOOL 

1. A new pedagogical stage 

The new r&le of the environment 

The study of the environment conforms with a sort of reversal of teaching perspective compared to 
the skills phase. In that phase reference to the environment was continual^ as was amply brought 
out with reference to language studies. However, the introduction of situations borrowed from the 
environment was only meaningful in terms of the skills for whose teaching or practice it served. 

In this sense, onvironm nlal studies constitute a new stage, where the environment is no longer 
the medium, but the subject, of the teaching action. 

The distinction between reference to the environment and study of the environment became one 
of the most frequently used schemas during the seminar and hence the one most generally accepted 
by the participants. 

On the question of the conditions for going on to this second phase, it was generally agreed that 
two things were essential: 

First, a sufficient degree of intellectual maturation in the child for him to wonder about lae 
situations which previously he nad simply experienced; and secondly an adequate mastery of lan^ 
guage, which now becomes the indispensable tool for observation, speculation and analysis. It is 
language that makes the child's reflective attitude towarca his environment possible; In this sense 
the environment can only become a field for study and action when language is mastered, 

(bl Study of the environment and language 
Analysis of this asp^'ct brought up two t>'pes of question: 

The first group concerned the possibllii.y of dating the passage to the environmental study stage 
within the schooling period. The replies did little towards clarifying this. To give a correct answer 
it would, in factj be necessary to have psycho-pedagogical studies available for following the unfold- 
ing of linguistic and n;enlal aptitudes in the development of the African school child. However, the 
Zinder and Yaounde experiments locate the passage to the study of the environment at the third or 
fourth year of elementary education. 

The second l>pe of question, related indeed to the first type, concerned the rftle of the mother 
tongue in the study of the environment. To begin with, it is probable that the African school child 
has sufficient command of his mother tongue for making a start on the study of the environment well 
before a comparable nastery of French is attamed. 
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Thus the question of environmental studies revived among the participants a preoccupation 
wir’ch had already emerged over the matter of French language pedagogics. 

Again - and this made the question still more ticklish - the mother tongue is undoubtedly more 
congruent with the universe to which environmental studies relate^ and better suited - as long as 
analytical processes are not necessary - to ex^^ress or recreate it. 

The status of pupils' mother tongues in a school that has chosen French as second language and 
the language of instruction - which is the case for the four States represented at Bouakfi - does not 
primarily depend on educational considerations, but rather on political decisions: this was agreed 

by all. 

Educationally, it seems possible, subject to specification of the choices, to accept the use of 
any language offering possibilities of communication for all members of a teacher-pupils group for 
a first introductior to the exploration of the environment. 

For the rest, sinc^ the passage to the study of the environment does not constitute an abrupt 
switch to a new line of attack in the educational process, it is desirable to prepare for it gradually. 
There are numbers of activities whereby the environment could be made to figure in school life: 
games, playlets which arc a sort of transposition of the environment and often ui, ronsciously sym- 
bolic; drawings, paintings or modellings, which have the dual advantage of creating an interest in 
the environment and of training for observation; and collections, which encourage development of 
certain logical structures and prepare the ground for the burgeoning of the spirit of discovery. 

In the stage following that of the employment of these intermediary techniques in the early 
years of education to train pupils for the study of the environment, the latter study itself will raise 
new problems of language as it progresses. The cultural system informing the foreign language 
used for instruction, does not coincide with those imposing the vernacular tongues. There is thus 
a danger that the (local) categorization of environmental objects and phenomena or of comportments 
will not be expressible in the foreign language. An example was given of this difficulty in Niger, 
where the Peuls divide the year Into five seasons and the tribes of the south into three, while there 
are names for four in French. 

The teaching difficulties arising from this state of affairs are merely a front for a phenomenon 
of a much ampler order. The fact is that reciprocal interactions are discoverable between language 
and the study of the environment: the language used riodifies the pupil's apprehension of the environ- 

ment and even more the structuration of his environmental knowledge. There is therefore a risk that 
his conscious knowledge will no longer correspond exactly with his perceptual knowledge ol the en- 
viron?nent. Conversely, the foreign language used for the study of an environment which is rot that 
of the culture which shaped the language is liable ta be corrupted by such use. 

However, the participants did not feel that any of these were serious reasons to give up study 
of the envfrcnrnenl. In the first place a certain interval always develops between pupils' intellectual 
and perceptual knowledge of the environment, even with those who are using their mother tongue for 
their cnvironnicnlal studies - and the "pei spectivism" possible as a result gives environmental 
studies a formative value. 

Again, the monient Die second language ceases to be treated as an end, it becomes possible to 
escape from linguistic conservatism and to trust in the living activity which, in research and dia- 
logue. shapes the language and determines its evolution. 

2. The notio?] of siliiations 

fa) T*rctextcd situations ar.d problem situations 

In the course of the discussions it hccame apparent tfiat the notion of environment was too vast in 
itself, difficult to compass, and insufficictTlly operative for the purposes of those using it. ItthcTc- 
f(»re needed to he replaced i;v the notion of t);c '^situation*' in tl;c sense less of an edement or sector 
of die en\'ir(in!ricnt, than of a cojjibinntion of ' ita cr cAxumstanccs t’li'ough vuich the envit unme nt 
manife sts itself to tlic indi\ idual st :dyj'np it. It is t1:e situatioi \\]nch ct eates wonder ar.d curiosity, 
rnrdiv’ates research, induces ohscr\'a1ion and analysis, and prompts in 1 cr\ enUon. 
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Again the situations tliemselves, or more exactly^ the uses the educator makes oJ them have to 
be differentiated into those which serve to motivate, support or reinforce the acquisition of a ’^learn- 
ing" which remains the final goal of the activity, and those which, being themselves subjects for in- 
quiry, are treated as such by focusing investigation on them. The firsi are called "pretexted situa- 
tions", the second "problem situations". This convenient division, widely used duringthe discussions, 
enabled fresh questions to be tackled. 

In contrast to the pretext situation, which conduces to the isolation of disciplines by focusingthe 
pupils^ attention on a predetermined study, the problem situation n.volves analysis and synthesis, for 
the research subject it proposes is precisely the complex of factors which trace back to a diversity 
of learnings which solving the problem calls into play simultaneously. 

(b) How lo exhibit the p: oblem 

In day-to-day teaching it is not easy to select problem situations, or rather, to show the "problem" 
character of situations. For this it is, for instance, necessary to expand the single substantives 
which usually serve to indicate the themes of environmental studies into questions. By reconsider- 
ing the designation of the themes in the course of presenting the various experiments it could be 
shown that this leaves the method of approaching the themes open. 

The point is that whether or not a theme is a problem then depends less on its content than on 
the material fashion in which that theme presents itself as a situation to the pupil. Now the environ- 
ment is a problem only to the person who feels involved with it. and before it is possible to formalize 
it. the problem is apparent in the experiential relation between the subject and the terms of the situation. 

In Decrolyan peda^jOgics environmental studies ^re defined as the fundamental activity, because 
tliey express and take as their subject the relations between the individual and the world, apprehended 
under the category of need: the environment is structured by the manner in which man organizes the 

satisfaction of his basic needs in the world. This amounted to positing the principle, still essential, 
that environmental studies are founded on the relation of the subject and the object. 

The fact remains, however, that the principle does not pc^ se permit of settlement of the prac- 
tical problem of passing from the need felt to the need represented. It can even be said that in trying 
to proffer a picture of the worki founded on a debatable blologism, the Decrolyan tradition has opened 
the way to all sorts of distortions of the primitive concept to the extent that the world picture has 
finally won out over the individuals relations to the world as the thing studied. Hence perhaps that 
caricature of Decroly's idea, the "centres of interest" method in which the environment, displayed 
rather than studied, resumes the r61e of pretext for the presentation of a subject decided on in ad- 
vance by the teacher; the disciplines, whose cornpartmenta-ization is not challenged, are intro- 
duced one by one, as the occasions for it are created. 

It is in the "problem-presentation" of a situation that environmental studies not only have their 
start but also gel their integrating significance. 'Die start is a motivation which will break down the 
indifference of the ol server. Hut the process is carried to completion only by a formalization in which 
the different learnings play a part, for example, some participants were able to show how a new con- 
ception of mathematics made it po.-=ible lu use Jnathcinatics as tl^e ijistrunicnt for the formalization. 

Of course, nia (hematics alone cannot do the job: thus. tf;C terms between which it establishes rela- 

tions are drawn fron\ other ’Tearnings". 

T!ic "iritcr.lisciplinarily" we are hero considering is not just what arises frotn the "turn-table" 
rOle of the environmental "situation", w.rh its cfcrences to a diversity of notions and learnings and 
its orientation of research in several di. ections simultaneously; it consists also, and perhaps mi>re 
profoundly, in the seUction and eomMnatim of the scheiri'\s. Uarningb, or research tracks ntedcil 
to chicidat'" the situation, In tfic final count, this formali/' at ion- elucidation operation subordinatt s 
to itself the karrines it mobilizes, vhich acfiieve a value only in so far as tliey eontribute to a bet- 
ter grasp of the si1uatic»n. 

Limits of the integration of dis«^ iplijics in ePvua>nmc iitnl studies 



It will. !io.ve\<r, be v.cll rnde Unit lliis prospect i\e integi .<ti«i;i of disciplines !n s spetifit limits, 
not only rh. t< r mim <1 by ( lenu nt.ii v s< lioul tearhirm' pt .K lice, bin un«jut stion iblv inherent m itse lf, 

o 
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(a) Structure of perception of the environment and structure of learnings 

Of course, as in all discussions of educational method, the verbal and written contributions of par- 
ticipants showed up the disparity which inevitably develops between intention and actual practice, 
arising - it was agreed - from the inadequate technical and educational training of primary school 
teachers, from the difficulty of working daring views into daily teaching, even when they are held 
as convictions, and the bogging down of imagination in a workaday life which spurns the man in a 
hurry and is weighed down by habit. 

But these arguments were to be outweighed by an analysis of another order - the teaching schema 
outlined above approximates by analogy, to the proceedings of the man of action who rationalizes his 
actions by working his knowledge of the environment into his strategy. However it must be appre- 
ciated that there are profound differences between the situation of the man of action and the class- 
room situation of the elementary school pupil. In effect, even if his actions offer him possibilities 
for research and discovery, the man is bringing a solidly structured fund of acquired knowledge into 
play. Ft is quite otherwise with the school child who is still at the learning and assimulating stage. 

In his case the schemata and learnings he can bring to bear are rudimentary or shaky, and for that 
matter are of a lesser order than what he has to absorb or structure. T'here is a reciprocal rela- 
tion between environmental studies and learnings: the first develops the acquisition of the second, 

but the second fructifies the first. Thus in their own dynamic environment studies are diversified 
in successive digressions by the acquisition of learnings and the working up of intellectural schemas, 
and these proceedings necessitate analysis and a degree of relative specialization at certain stages. 
Well-active education, the art of teaching is not sticking to a framework of converger' '’learnings” 
and interwoven initiations or discoveries but in judiciously locating within an overall process the 
analytical phases which determine the structuration of the knowledge acquired. 

(b) Dynamic of environmental studies and progression of knowledge 

The effects of this necessary digression are seen to be even more limiting if one considers that the 
characteristic dynamic of classroom studies does not coincide with that which environmental studies 
develop concretely in tiie life of the school. One shifts attention to successive situations according 
to the happenings and developments in a class's history, and the preoccupations, and personalities 
of the pupils. The other, on the contrary, seeks to progress according to an internal logic. 

In a short unfinished discussion, questions considered were when and how to end an investiga- 
tion, or to pass from the study of one situation to that of another. It amounted to an attempt, from 
se' eral angles, to tackle the contradiction between these two dynamisms, which, however, cannot 
always be made to coincide. 

(c) Some expedients for relieving those limitations 

Krom the foregoing it follows that the disciplines must be conceded a degree of autonomy and an 
obvious solution emerges if the two following points arc made: 

In the elementary school it is useful to distinguish between the disciplines. One group has as 
its object grounding and practising th^. pupil in a fundamental ’’language” (matheniaticSj the spoken 
and written word); their internal logic presents a maximum of constraint. Environmental studies 
provide occasions to develop th3se disciplines, but the disciplines in turn supply means of expres- 
sion and formalization for environmental studies; although continually involved, they have a 
solid autonomy. 

The other assignments, at this level, are much less structured, vliethcr they relate to certain 
types of knowledge (historical, geographical, technological) or develop certain concrete aclhitics 
fiion- verbal expression, practical work) and can accordingly accommodate themselves, without 
harm, to the rhyihrn of environmentol stvidies, evolve in .a nor;-linear ijuinner by successive fresh 
starts ai.d arc n >t consirained to rigorous continuity. 

In the sreund place, special at(.enlion should bo given to programmed lea rning . It is not an ac- 
cident that tfiL acli.t method te.uhing systems which gave the most prominence to envirormcnt.il 
sti lies n-’reinet for example) were those wliich wqvc t!:e first to introduce progr.immed learning at 
the ekn:cntary le.cl. By stiucfuring the learnings in alicjuncnt witli the environmental studies. 

Q >uiajnmc<i leai'ning enables the l.ittci' to avoid contr.Tdictions and to develop more freely in ac<^or- 
I I^hcc with its o•■^n cxiginclcs. v itliout fear of creating disenntinuity or c. mfiis ion. 
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4. Integrative value of the method 

If environmental studies retain undeniable value as an integrative method, it is primarily beeause 
of the possibility they offer of resorting to trains of thought which are coherent, if not identical, 
over the whole range of disciplines they bring in. As one speaker said in describing his own expe- 
rience, the school thus gives priority to tlie methods and pedagogical attitudes favouring the deve- 
lopment of the capacity for thinking, acting, adjusting and informing on> self. In environmental 
studies, all the researches and all the kinds of knowledge brought in need to provide an occasion for 
observation, comparison, classification, and even causal explication. In the final count it is the 
unity of tlie method that creates the solidarity of the learnings. 



III. ENVIHONMENTAL STUDIES AND TEACHEH TRAINING 

Environmental studies are a tricky subject. It involves new attitudes towards the environment and 
towards learning, purged of any formal conception of knowledge. It is thus to be expected that 
readying primary teachers for this tjT^e of instruction presents difficulties that only systematic 
training can overcome. It follows, therefore, that the training of teachers for a kind of education 
founded on environmental studies has environmental studies as its own foundation and adopts their 
characteristic interdisciplinary standpoint. 

1. Attitudes to be fostered 

The attitudes required for interdisc plinary courses were defined in the first section of the report. 
Obviously they hold true for environmental studies legardcd as an interdisciplinary nexus. Rut 
training for taking environnicntat studies imparts to those general attitudes a specificity which the 
meeting had to consider, 

(a) Awareness of the complexity of the environment is not immediate 

This is due to the fact that w c often confuse what is familiar and what Is known. In fact, familiarity 
m<^re often inhibits knowledge than it implies itr it blunts curiosity and interdicts the sense of won- 
der, Accordinglv, prospective teac!:ers should be taught to distinguish between immediate experien- 
tial knowledge of tlie environment and a thouglitout and n\orc rational knowledge ofit. This distinction 
docs not imply the rejection of the first for the second. But it is possible, during training, to query 
tlie student’s experiential knowledge as a way of bringing out the possibilities and the necessity of 
knowledge of a different kind. Ii is tlirough this tliat the multiplicity of the environment's oimensiojis 
will be grasped and the impossibility of achieving knowledge of it by study from a single standpoint 
or by simple intuition, 

(b) 1 lie enviremment as a study Uiemu 

I < aclict'S also liave to be trained to use tficii' own enviromnent as the study tliemc. This too does 
nrit liappcn nutomatievill.v. There is a type of edneati'H'. oftcji linked to a way of life that fins c ‘ 
ti-a<. hcj’s off Trum their roots, givc.s tliem t)ic illusion tiint, sijicc ivln.t tficy ha\e leai nt is v.iint sets 
tln.uri npaiu from theii’ enviiojiinent, i^ 1 .. reby unrelaterl to it, Anotfier mental block also cairn- 
to ligfit, resulting from Ifie rt‘acti<in against un already hiigthy ethnological tradition of reifying v. fi it 
is observed and fuinufing re.searcdi >11 flu, laulical e\t< rIoj of uf'sei’ver anrl observed. 

It is therefore necessat'y to build up ii per spec five teat wr.s’ ]> I'.erful moth inns foi- aecc]>t* 
ing the imp' ndamx' "f enviromm ntal studies bo’ bu ir o\- n 'ii aiuiUL: and for tliat of the ii’ pupils, h'.i- 
li ition into (.iftuin scitnet ju a to 'l.ein - tfu- h'lo. ia scieiuas. for (o.ample - ran con<'; i.e to this 
.'If c t pfanca-, But it vail hi- mado sb'ongt'st by ov, ig tlu.' trainirv scho.d a pi rmaneat ''.ind w: ordoUie 
c Miica t i vit\ urifl by the eNchun es aith tl;e outt'i' vorh' diicii ni'isf be given 1 hjrmal plate iji t'U -jo- 
garrz.PioN of training, 

(r) ibis policy dlalsopr (nvite tearoei’s’ aOK'liriorp fo l' e j r » u’, i I'ojip .orh t hro.i n'hi 1 ' iherr 
is a pi’i .f, .uijd I'll u him : it , it Is ' *t n« m s.s u i 1 > a f < . mip eiic d by a-.\ lii t .v? s o' lot- j'f - p 'iis i Id b b- 3 ■ ha t 
U" i I die ■ er I’ ii)"t id . I h t if 1 s' ‘he la sp‘ 'Os ibj ] j i is ’a'liieh n 1 10 [ ■ o-a al fi >r ' ‘ 1 ■ 1 d r-, ,-i '*»i\ as hi' U 
ha\» )ila> amiji'i' r*'h- in t'u f I'a us i'orin a f i< m o li ] i , iv, r op < ■ . * 'rd. ■igli d I'i ng h' s 1 j a ! iifv 

!;<■ .vi!l r.e« <f sumpli' d.is io'.-'il , < v,, a in \. ork -n' m ,iih'iii.' ’h« id ; ]■- 'o n ’ . ^ 1- d 1 p O'f 

o' ’tii'h it < o ''ID ! ill's in t r \ i Ihe, I s ' j‘ 'u in j> i b'li i 1 » h ibili ho j-u' v\i\:\ - ^ ■. hii 1 
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were mentioned as particularly important forms of training. To these could be added exploration 
of the traditional cultural substratum and the creative activities whereby it could be revived. 

2. The new learnings 

Preparing teachers to take environmental studies necessitates the inclusion in thjir training of new 
material which they have never had occasion to tackle in their earlier studies. 

First there are the human, economic and social sciences more particularly. This type of 
study presents the twofold advantage of permuting comprehension of the most important problems 
of environnicntal development and, by their s^mthetical character, preparing for interdisciplinarity. 
To these should be added the learnings and know-hows with a direct bearing on the transformation 
of the environment. They relate essentially to health, hygiene and agriculture, and are in fact com- 
pound learnings combining scientific knowledge and technical data, which automatically gives an ap- 
preciable povv'er of integration. For exrmple, the study of dietary regimens inv'olves not only biology 
and chemistry, but also psycho- sociology, since every system of nourishment is tied in with group 
representations. 

Finally, technology is an important discipline for the training of teachers. As we know, its 
purpose is the analytical study of tecnnical constructions. Here again, the analysis cannot be uni- 
dimensional but must include studies of the diverse functions of the construction (icchnical, social, 
economic, and even aesthetic), of its fabrication and of its employment. Itself an '’environmental'^ 
science, technology is - as we can see - an integrating discipline, 

^^x^rcises in environmental studies 

d’he exercise generally takt s the form of a survey which the student prepares, conducts and deve- 
lops. The survey is not Die only possible kind of environmental study, but it is the moot used, and 
as it represents an adequately coinprt licnsivc approach combining a diversity of techniques, it can 
unhesitatingly be given tlie leading place in training, 

(a) Survey techniques 

Survey exercises imply exercises in survey techniques. There is a variety of tlicsc and it is up to 
the instructors to choose those which arc the most easily appMcablc and if possible, the most pro- 
ductive - tlie main preference was for surveys hy questionnaire with direct observation and the vari- 
ous t>q3cs of interview (individual or group, open-ended or structured) a poorish second. It is by no 
means useless to devote careful attention to the techniques of the survey with a view to making sure 
of a degree of validity in Us results. Hut an aclditicna! possibility is to focus on the pedagogic value 
of wliat are essentially communication techniques. For example, the preparation '“f a questionnaire 
raises major problems of language, whose homogeneity among those preparing the quescionnaire, 
pollsters and polled, must be verified. Similarly, in learning to conduct an interview, the goal is 
not so much scientific rigo\ir as mastery of a jneans of getting information and communicating, 

(u) Fliases of a survey 

A survey is a kng and often complex operation. Teachers must be taught how to orgnni 2 .c Its con- 
fluct hy distinct j bases and also the lattcrs^ purpose - pro- survey for assembling the basic data 
which will permit of the statement of the problem of problems - formulation of !i>p<^t!icses and rlc- 
fermination of the areas of inquiry - the survey pr per - and development of the re.-uUs - i.c, 
foniiulation and interpretation, 

Bre aking tl e sUidont in tf the use of this nir thodulogy is nece ssarily l'»i:g nnd often difficult. 

A \ariely of advantages can ne vertheless Ik' ItKikcfl for it as l egirds preparation feir inter* 

eliseipHnarily, A dive rsity discif>lint s nee essarily come into a survey, \t tin level nf eeiuoa- 
tir.n winch e'oJKr rns us, sivme of the se disciplines w'll rer;uii'e a degree of sp('ciali:!e fl stuely dete r- 
mined by their nature r>r tlieir inu rnal logic ami the survey ]dati c.'m provide for interruptions fnr 
tiiis. Howe ve r, survess have the merit of e,irgani;'ing the- e<»nvcrgence of the tliscipiincs, of putting 
If cm Tinder e '»ntribur'm, s irnuliancously <>r .soccessiv ely, for the same piece of research. 

T liL’ inte r« lisr inlina r It V is < ivioosU 4'f o ,nthor nialt r tlrrn \'.hat it is in cle ine ntirv st lioolin l' . 
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(c) S’lrveys and the moulding of t h e intellect 

Survey exercises should issue in the creation of a scientific attitude extensible to all intellectual 
operations. Undoubtedly in this sphere surveys do not have the formation rigour of pure science. 

But tlieir underlying value is, by decompartmentalizing the disciplines and opening new fields for 
research, to induce the discovery that this method is applicable more widely than just for the spe- 
cialized activities to which it is often reslricted. 

Accordingly in surveys* initiation into the methodological principles should accompany the work- 
j.ng out of the research procedures and instrumentalities. In this way the pupil will be led to dis* 
cover firstly that the survey method distinguishes between empirical and scientific observation, 
o.^^ders and considers information, elaborates hypotheses and organizes the testing of them, and that 
it secondly also brings into play and develops intellectual techniques of general applicability - as" 
sembly and classific?,tion of facts, determination of the causes of errors, selection of a significant 
fact, examination of different points of view, formulation of a problem, determiaation of causal re- 
lations, generalizing and validating interpretations, expression in probabilistic terms of conclu- 
sioijs, etc. 

(d) Surveys and expression 

Finally, surveys pose interesting problems of expression and accordingly mobilize a diversity of 
activities which are put under contribution for a single end, namely communicating the results of 
the research. The fact is that every discovery has to be communicable, in surveys the written/ 
spoken word and jnathcmatics enter into this work of expression to some degree; tiiis was dis- 
cussed at some length in the early part of the sem'nar. Here, it is of more interest to underline 
the important part played by the illustrative activities, particularly photography and drawing, or 
more generally, by graphic e.xprcssion. Whether it is a matter of sensitizing opinion to a probb n 
and thus motivating a survey, or even more, of setting out its results, graphic expression, w ith its 
adaptation to the nature of the notions it seeks to express* becomes a worth while and effective 
means of exhibiting the specificity of the several disciplines* interventions at the same time that it 
establishes a link between them. In effect, the way the mathematician uses drawing is difu rent 
from the way it is used by the biologist or geographer, differences arising from the nature of tlicir 
research and their objects. Bat at the same time, when the draughtsman is called in by one or 
another of them turn-and-turn about, lie applies the same law's of visual interpretation in each c-’se. 

It is much the same for the various audiovisual media that a survey uses: the specificity of ihc 

application is closely tied in with the general compass of the medium employed. Thus these tc i- 
niques of expression provide a passage between th-' disciplines that contributes strongly i(' tueir 
co-ordination. 

(e) Team work between the educator s 

All these considerations apply only if real team work by the teachers ca.^ be organized. J ho initial 
tryouts at Bouakd n^akc it clear that a survey involves the whole teaching faculty; they nius'. Micrc- 
fore get together to plan its course and to co-ordinate the h^’pothescs on which they are working. In 
this domain '’team teaching'' should have as its primary aim ensuring the coherence of lines i»f 
inquiry suggested to the children in the survey and hence defining the contribution of c ch tu -iio for- 
mation of their scientific team spirit, Agreement on a common methodology in the survi v requires 
confrontation and discussion; each must locate his own contribution in the overall proct -s. V* len 
it comes to expressing the results alike co-ordinatioti is as necessary ?s in the prcparatii ii :i]id con- 
duct of the survey; otherwise, the development of the survey attains a degree of discrettnoss at 
which the specificity of the disciplines degenerate into divergence. It is therefore ncc^^ssar y ti» or- 
ganize the complementarity of tfieir several contributions tc the interpretation of the results f any 
particular research, 

4. Survey ainl rc.ion: the pa rlicipalion sur\-e> 

To train teachers lor a pedagogics \\\ which learning and aciioii asl'.crc <!cfincd are 1. -.vd. 

their survey exercises inust be based on the same aUiUidc. In teacher training tl'.c sui \ is not 

only a cognitive d^nnarche, hut also a constrict of action. 




3i 
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(a) Criticism of the classical investigation 

The foregoing implies a new conception of methodology for the sui vey. In the traditional conception 
the relation of the researcher to the community, to the environment studied, is bracketed off and 
excluded from the field of research: for objectivity’s sake, the researcher makes every effort not 

to modify what he Is studying. 

In reality, even the physico-mathematical sciences now call in question this notion of objec- 
tivity, An interaction exists between the observer and the phenomenon observed, and observation 
itself is an action, an interaction that modifies the observed phenomenon. In the social sciences 
the same is true, and the fashion in which the observation is carried on modifies what is observed. 
The evidence of those who had effected surveys in rural environments were very revealing on this 
point: for example, the presence of investigators in a village is always a disturbance, which often 

illicits intervention by the villagers in the actual course of the study. Even in epistemological 
terms it is thus not possible, in surveys, to separate study of the environment and action in the en- 
vironment. 

Reference to the social action purposes in which the purpeses of the school as an agent of 
change are bcund up reinforces this criticism of the ccnveniioral survey with its implicit postulates 
whereby it treats the environment as static - reifies it - and the time dimension as purely formal, 
freezing all statements as of a particular moment in time. The community studied is kept in a pas- 
sive "guinea-pig" relationship vis-il-vis the investigators. Finally, fer the coiiventional survey, 
the researcher is outside the area of research, whereas today the social sciences assert that it is 
not possible to discern the dynamism of an environment without being involved in it, 

(b) Brief definition of the pai Mcipation survey 

The survey must accordingly be conceptualized in terms of other hypotheses^^ ^ It is on that condi- 
tion that the survey will become formative as involving the entire personality and the responsibility 
of those conducting it. The survey then becomes what modern terminology has christened a "parti- 
cipation-survey". It relates to a pedagogics of environmental development which must, to be effec- 
tive, induce the environment's participation in the process. 

The influence of Kurt Lewin is fairly unanimously cited by all those concerned with the practice 
cr theory of the participation-survey. The notion of action researcji simultaneously links learning 
and intervention in the first place and in the second, in a shared participation process, researchers 
and their subjects. Working on these lines Lewin used to create regular sociological laboratories, 
associating the subjects themselves In the research, in the definition of the survey’s objectives, and 
the elaboration of its hypotheses, and organizing a feedback permitting of continuous reference back 
to the subjects themselves cf the information which they had supplied with the Integration of it which 
the researchers had In mind. After a fasiiiv^n It was a matter of a permanent apprehension of the 
environment by itself, 

(c) Practice in participat i on-surveys in teacher training 

Inasmuch as this schema reflects a genuine pedagogic of social action, it can and should inspire the 
survey exercises In teacher training. It is perfectly practicable to establish, between a group of 
student teachers and neighbouring communities, durable relations tending to promote the apprehen- 
sion of the environment by itself that we have described involving the teachcru and giving them an 
active rMe. The integration of the knowledge acquired and the action arising from It breaks down 
the compartmentation v.‘hich to ^ often develops between theoretical acquisitions and "practical ex- 
ercises" in teacher training. 

As regards the disciplines, there is no question of this approach disregarding their necessary 
specificity, but it reorients all the learnings in an unitary visior, of their social function. 



'“) This analysis is in large measure drawn from the work of Guy Lc Hoterf: "KnquCte 

Participati- n ct Animation" - CED - 27 rue Cassette - Paris, 
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(d) ^' Psychopedagogic" training as a parlicipaiion survey 

Tiie same line can be followed in the osychopedagogic training of teachers. All participants in the 
seminar agreed on the fact that in the notion of teacher training they had elaborated, the r61e of the 
educational psychologist was clearly prepom’erant. It is he v ho keeps the primary question of the 
end-purposes of the training constantly to the fore; he contributes to the loeihodological co- 
ordination of the various disciplines and can ensure the cohesion of the epistemological analyses, 
whose necessity was underscored. Finally he intervenes to unify the evaluation procedures, which, 
as had been observed, take on special characteristics as an outcome of interdisciplinarity. But yet 
another rdle can be found for him which might consist in applying the survey methodology to psycho- 
pedagogic training itself. The fact is that this is a domain in which the linkage between knowledge 
acquired and action is fundamental, but experience shows, and the difficulties instanced during the 
seminar confirm, that in this field theoretical knowledge and practical training often develop quasi- 
independently. The pr:)blcm would be resolved by taking the scholastic environments around teacher- 
training schools as theii areas for research and action. It would be by analysing the real problems 
posed as regards the functioning, yield, results, and indirect effects of a school thata psychopeoagogy 
could be developed capable of integrat>^ acquaintance with the child, the factors conditioning Haily 
life, the educational procedures used with the child, and the relations between school and community, 
with concrete intervention in the school situation. Psychopedagogical training would then take the 
form of a running survey of a defined environment, and it would be a participation-survey, Ir would 
imply association in the survey - and hence in the training of teachers - of the local survey teacher.s, 
the parents of pupils and, to a certain degree, the pupils themselves. 

5. Community leadership and teacher training 

The participation-survey, in its associatir "if study with action and of the researcher with the en- 
vironment he studies, falls .hir' the j of reference of social pedagogics and automatically 

arrives at the notion of the sociologist as a community leader. 

Similarly, one may say that survey practice on the lines described conduces to enhancing tb^- 
teacher's r61e as community leader. The professors of the Atatefan# Teacher Training School 
(Togo) were eloquent on the importance they attached, in teacher training, to readying students for 
the teacher's leadership rOlc. For them this is not just one targe' among many, but is the princi- 
)ial dimension of the training process, witli the student te» hers preparing for leadership by leading 
t'ncir own group. 

The community leader can he briefly defined as the person wdio helps the groups to find tliem- 
selves, to accept their contradictions, to ensure more effective communication between each other 
and within their mcmljersliip, to ^ themselves more in perspective and thereby to understand 

themselves and their object' vs ' ''r and there a discussion on the reconciliation of the teach- 

er's lead rhlcs as educator .. d eo..imuiity leader. Some speakers were inclined to reduce the two 
functions to one, pointing out tl'jrtt each notion was implicit on the other and that in the final count 
they rncldcd. Others, stressing the concrete tasks of the teacher, defended the primacy of his edu- 
cative function, with his It adcrship function as a complement and e.xtcMSioii of it. 

In the teacher's real-life situation, h=s intervention is specificized and, to be effective, he is con- 
strained to direct it profercjUnally to the ciassroom domain to teaching tasks, llis immersion in a 
larger environment with wliicli he is bound to fori himself solidary induces him to play an organizer's 
r5le in the community. However, there was general agreement that that r51e could be accorded only 
part of his time and energy and that it v'as better for him to seek to participate in a local team that 
included local leaders and development agents, giving him iroro a supportive than a primary rble. 

'the conclusion was that tlicrc is a distinction between the teacher's educational and leadei'ship 
functions. 



